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THE RECORD IN 1938-39 


Treasurer E. Clarence Miller’s Report of Money Received by the 
United Lutheran Church in America in Year Ending June 30, 1939 


Total Fails to Equal One Million Dollars 


Every good Lutheran who has an intel- 
ligent interest in what his Church is doing 
must be interested—as far as finances are 
concerned—in four things: 

1. How much has he contributed to the 
general work of the Church? 

2. How much has his congregation con- 
tributed? 

3. How much has his synod contributed? 

4, What is the total amount received 
from all synods? 

The last two questions are here an- 
swered, but more information as to mem- 
bership of synod and U. L. C. A. is needed 
to appreciate what is really signified. 


Average Contribution $1.41 


It is reasonable to believe that 700,000 
of us contributed to the general work of 
the Church during the year ending June 
30, 1939. If so, our average contribution 
was $1.41 each—a total of $987,017.21. The 
Church asked us for $2,000,000 and in con- 
vention at Baltimore strongly urged us to 
raise the full amount that our responsi- 
bilities in India, China, Japan, in Home 
Missions, in care of retired pastors, Dea- 
coness activities, and many others might 
be met. This means a doubling of our 


contributions; but if they have amounted 
to only three cents per week it should 
not be difficult. 
It is a shocking thing to say, but it is 
true, that our pleasures are given first 
consideration and the work of the Lord 
comes second, if not last, in the scheme of 
our daily life. This is not a new situation 
which confronts us but rather a chronic 
state of mind, as will be shown by our total 
of contributions for the past ten years: 
$1,422,919.10 
1,383,336.69 
ts brie ey 
866,537.91 
945,060.61 
900,575.06 
916,151.31 
968,206.93 
994,690.88 
987,017.21 


The hard times—the depression—the 
European situation—are always an excuse, 
but on a basis of three cents a week it is 
more a state of mind than an actual con- 
dition; and the prevalence of that state of 
mind may account for the condition of 
the world today. 

The totals for synods are as follows: 


For the Year Ending June 30, 1939 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
United Synod of New York 
North Carolina Synod ........... 
Maryland Synod 
South Carolina Synod 
West Pennsylvania Synod ..... 
Virginia Synod 
Ohio Synod 
East Pennsylvania Synod .... 


Alleghany Synod .............. roe penta cens 


Pittsburgh Synod 
Indiana Synod 
Illinois Synod 


Texas ‘Sym0d) vi..cccsssecsssvortestoceacsseeeeseres 


Susquehanna Synod 
Mississippi Synod 
Iowa Synod ........02.0 
Michigan Synod 
Georgia-Alabama Synod 
Canada Synod 
Kansas Synod 
Nebraska Synod ..... 
Wartburg Synod ..... 
Midwest Synod 
California Synod 
Rocky Mountain Synod 
Synod of the Northwest .... 
Manitoba Synod 
Pacific Synod 
Nova Scotia Synod ...... 
West Virginia Synod .... 
Slovak Zion Synod ........ 
MIOLId aS MOG) seeks eee 

Kentucky-Tennegsee Synod ...... 
Central Pennsylvania Synod ... 
Miscellaneous 


$178,825.35 
108,241.00 
24,119.44 
76,410.40 
21,950.00 
7,800.00 
16,010.78 
86,463.11 
9,808.00 
3,867.00 
76,093.57 
19,319.79 
47,500.00 
3,407.46 
2,008.00. 
452.47 
9,869.00 
9,216.00 
6,598.42 
4171.14 
11,489.09 
6,918.25 
5,060.00 
2,439.38 
6,886.57 
3,077.88 
34,100.09 
1,000.00 
4,460.93 
760.46 
3,800.00 
600.00 
2,309.92 
8,566.81 
183,266.90 - 
150.00 


$987,017.21 
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OFFICIAL GREETINGS 


From Alvin H. Schaediger, President of the 
~ Luther League of America 


Lutheran Friends: 
PLEASE receive and accept friendly greet- 
ings addressed to 


1. The officers and the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in America 
for their support of the official young peo- 
ple’s organiza- 
tion, the Luther - 
League of Amer- — 
ica. 

2. The boards 
of the United 
Lutheran Church 
for their stim- 
ulating presen- 
tations of the 
whole program 
of the whole 
church. 

3. The Wo- 
men’s Mission- 
ary Society for 
their continued 
emphasis on 
missionary ad - 
vance throughout the world. 

4, The Lutheran Brotherhood for their 
program emphasis in developing the man- 
power of the church for service. 

5. The presidents of synods for their in- 
terest in the youth problems in our 
churches. 

6. The pastors of all Lutheran congre- 
gations for their patience with all of us 


PRESIDENT ALVIN H. 
SCHAEDIGER 


-while they teach the Christian way of life. 


7. The parents of our Lutheran youth 
for their loyalty to the Church of Christ. 

8. All others who in any way inspire 
youth to righteousness, that is to right 
thought, which is education; right feelings, 
which is missions; and right actions, which 
is Life Service. 

(Signed) Atvin H. ScHAEDIGER, 

President, the Luther League of America. 


DON’T 
Writes Ernest R. McCauley 


be a front-porch Christian. “Take your 
friends” to church or send them home— 
they won’t hold you back when you come 
to die—you’ll have to leave them. 

If the devil tells you it is “too hot” in 
church, remind him of Dives—that ought 
to cool you off and him too. 

Quit making excuses—you can’t throw 
such dust in God’s eyes—and the preacher 
can see through most of them. 

If you never attend any church, you 
are a dead-beat on Christian civilization 


/ and you ought to move to Russia. 


Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church . 


F. H. Knusez, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New-York City | 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 
E. Cuarence Mutter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMING AND COMING STRONG 


Arthur P. Black Sees Worth-while Results in Church Councilmen’s 1939 Meetings 


APPROXIMATELY two hundred Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences are “just around the corner.” Since the first of 
the year, twenty-five have been held in twelve synods. 
Attendance and interest have been encouraging. There is 
general agreement that (with the proper follow-up) these 
heart-to-heart talks by seasoned leaders to church council- 
men will react favorably for congregational, synodical, and 
U.L. C. A. programs. The synods where CCC’s have already 
been held are here listed: 


SyNop No. DatTEs LEADERS 
South Carolina 1 January 30 Dr. Greever 
Georgia-Alabama 2 February 6-9 Dr. Greever 
California 3 April 30-May 3-5 Dr. Nicholas 
Northwest 5 May 3-June 19-22 Dr. Bagger (1) 
Dr. Rasmussen (4) 
Pacific 1 May 11 Dr. Nicholas 
Rocky Mountain 1 May 18 Dr. Nicholas 
Kentucky-Tennessee 3 May 24-26 Dr. Greever (1) 
Dr. Koch (2) 
Texas 3 June 4, 11, 18 President Kern (3) 
Pastor Elder (3) 
Canada 1 June 14 Dr. Zinck 
West Virginia 3 June 25-27 Dr. Nicholas 
Nova Scotia 1 June 27 Dr. Bell 
Manitoba 1 July 4 President Knubel 


Fall Series Begins Next Week 

Instead of printing the complete set-up of the 180 or more 
CCC’s yet to be held in a single issue of THe LUTHERAN, as 
was done with the ninety Pastors’ Institutes last year, the 
list will be published in sections, each installment being 
accompanied by two or more statements from presidents of 
synods, plus facts and comments by the writer. The series 
of CCC’s will begin immediately after Labor Day and end 
the fourteenth of November. The first list follows: 


WARTBURG SYNOD 


PLACE CHURCH DatEe LEADER 
Steeleville, Ill. Peace September 5 Dr. Flack 
Arenzville, Il. St. John September 6 Dr. Flack 
Belmont, Wis. Peace September 7 Dr, Flack 
Chicago, Il. St. Paul September 8 Dr. Flack 

Intrinois Synop 
Rockford Messiah September 5 Dr. Xander 
Polo Evangelical September 6 Dr. Xander 
Litchfield Zion September 11 Dr. Beckstrand 
Springfield Grace September 12 Dr. Beckstrand 
Peoria Grace September 15 Dr. Beckstrand 
Mendon Salem September 18 Dr. Beckstrand 


(These six will start with a supper meeting at 6.30) 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown St. John September 11 Sec. Reinartz 
Bethlehem St. Peter September 12 Sec. Reinartz 
Easton St. John September 13 Sec. Reinartz 
Elizabethville Salem September 18 Sec. Reinartz 
Danville Trinity September 19 Sec. Reinartz 
Williamsport St. Mark September 20 Sec. Reinartz 
Selinsgrove First September 21 Sec. Reinartz 
Canapa SyNnop 
Pembroke Zion September 14 Dr. Nicholas 
Ottawa St. Peter September 15 Dr. Nicholas 
Hamilton St. Paul September 17. Dr. Nicholas 
Stratford Zion September. 18 Dr. Nicholas. 


President Funk’s Testimony 
President David M. Funk of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod testifies as to the value of the CCC’s held in Nash- 


ville, Louisville, and Newport, the last week in May, as 
follows: 


“The CCC’s held in our synod were well attended, had a 
very good influence, and have been followed by much favor- 
able comment among our men. 


“1. They offered another opportunity to our councilmen to 
know more about the entire Promotional Plan of our 
Church, and how the Church Program depends upon 
them for success. It afforded our men opportunity to 
evaluate the whole U. L. C. A. work, to know what a 
fine program we have, and how earnest and sincere the 
Church is in giving Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world. 

“2. The CCC’s brought to our councilmen emphasis upon the 
key position they hold in the life of the church, and 
what responsibility rests upon them—in a word, just 
what is expected of them. 

“3. The CCC’s in our synod brought to our men a new 
vision of the church’s opportunity for service today. 
How much the world needs the Lutheran Church and 
her positive doctrines which stand without question in 
these crucial times! 

“4. The CCC’s in our synod were responsible for the begin- 
ning of special planned study courses about our church, 
her life, and her doctrines. Such courses will be of great 
value to both pastor and church council, as well as to 
the life of the entire congregation. These courses will 
be a part of the program of the regular meetings of the 
church council. Other literature helpful to the work of 
the councilmen has been placed in the hands of our 
men: this will now be read and will exert a good in- 
fluence on the church.” 


The italics are mine. Major objectives of the CCC’s in- 
clude (1) emphasis on the key position held by every mem- 
ber of the church council; (2) bringing to all church coun- 
cilmen a vision of the church’s opportunity for service; 
(3) planned study courses, at regular meetings of the church 
council (or at special meetings if thought desirable), about 
the program, life and doctrines of our great Church. 


President Armin G. Weng 


President Weng can speak “as one having authority” on 
the subject of Church Councilmen’s Conferences, also, as he 
has been personally conducting them for more than a year 
in congregations throughout the Illinois Synod. His experi- 
ence has led him ‘to become one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of our church-wide series of CCC’s. His state- 
ment is prophetic of results and merits careful reading: 


“The Church Councilmen’s Conferences this fall should 
make history in the United Lutheran Church. For the 
first time the councilmen of our churches will sit down 
together to discuss their problems, to recognize their 
responsibilities, and to enlarge their visions. 

“The mere fact that councilmen of one congregation will 
meet with councilmen from other congregations will be 
significant. They will realize that other men, too, are 
facing similar problems and responsibilities—that other 
men also are giving of their time and their talents that 
the work of Christ may be furthered. The realization 
that they are not alone, but a part of a great church, 
will measurably increase their devotion and their loy- 
alty. Out of these meetings should come greater ef- 
ficiency and a deeper understanding. 

“There will be more sympathy, too, for the work of the 
pastor, and a greater desire to help. him carry the load. 
There will come inevitably a desire to work shoulder to 
shoulder with the pastor in the interest of the Kingdom. 

“The Whole Program of the Whole Church, adequately 
presented to the councilmen, will cause them to thrill 


with pride as they realize it is their program, through 
which they are having a part in doing the will of Christ. 
A better knowledge of that program must result in 
renewed eagerness to have an increasingly larger part 
in the work of the church.” 

President Weng modestly refrains from saying in his state- 
ment that the numerous points emphasized were prompted 
by the results already evident in many congregations in the 
Illinois Synod, following his intensive campaign with church 
councilmen, but we happen to know that is the fact. What 
is happening there can, and will, happen in any synod where 
a program similar to President Weng’s is worked out. 


Councilmen’s Vows Basic 

In all our contacts, whether in the columns of THE 
LUTHERAN and Lutheran Men, through personal conferences 
with selected leaders or others, or through correspondence, 
we have from the beginning made it clear that the vows 
voluntarily assumed by all church councilmen when installed 
in their office are basic in the program that will be presented 
at every CCC. First, last and always we have directed at- 
tention to the Installation Service for members of the Church 
Council as given on pages 288 and 289 of the Common 
Service Book. By way of re-emphasis, we again call atten- 
tion to the following duties, obligations and responsibilities 
assumed by every church councilman in the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Read them. Study their deeper mean- 
ing. Pray for more light on them: 


“Tt Will Be Your Duty to See— 


“1. That the services of God’s house be held at the proper 
times, and conducted in accordance with the Order of 
the Church. 
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“2. That the pure Word of God be preached, as the church 
confesses it, and only by those duly authorized according 
to the Constitution of this Congregation. 

“3. That provision be made for the Christian instruction of 
the young. 

“4 That strict discipline be maintained, the erring admon- 
ished, and impenitent offenders excluded from the com- 
munion of the Church. (For scriptural foundation for 
disciplining members see Matthew 18: 15-17.) 

“5 That the property of the congregation be cared for, and 
all se relates to its worldly affairs properly admin- 
istered. 


“It will furthermore be your duty— 

“1. To assist the pastor in the care of the sick and needy. 

“2. To assist the pastor in the cultivation of harmony among 
the members. 

“3. To assist the pastor in the promotion of the general wel- 
fare of the congregation. 

“4. To assist the pastor in the furtherance of Christ’s King- 
dom—at home and abroad. 

“5. Nor should you be unmindful that while holiness of life 
and conversation is required of all who name the Name 
of Christ, it is especially incumbent upon those who 
have been called to be office-bearers in His church to 
show themselves in all things—by word and example— 
a pattern of good works.” 


“Yes, by the Help of God” 

This is the answer given by all church councilmen when 
the pastor, after directing their attention to the duties listed, 
asks if they will promise to discharge them faithfully—in 
the fear of God—and in accordance with the Constitution of 
the Congregation, and the principles and usages of the 
church. 

It means something to be a real church councilman. 


“What Is The Good Life?” 


Radio Address, July 30, by Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Pastor, Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 


Tuat which makes Jesus such a compelling personality 
is how He handles man’s hardest cross—a guilty conscience 
and the sense of remorse. Here Jesus has a power not even 
claimed by another, the right to say to men, “Your sins are 
forgiven.” Out of His forgiveness comes the moral power 
to carry on in a good life. 

“What is the Good Life?” You recognize this as one of 
mankind’s oldest and hardest questions. It has been the 
search of sage and saint. All our theories and methods of 
education revolve around the meaning of the good life. All 
our conceptions of vital religion point here. This question 
has been in debate ever since it was first asked. After all 
these years, as Rufus Jones has cautioned, “There is much 
more unanimous judgment about the nature of atoms or 
the constitution of the stars than there is about man’s high- 
est good.” 

I do not propose to conduct a one-man debate upon com- 
parative viewpoints of the good life from Socrates to John 
Dewey. Rather I am here to present, as far as I am able, 
the contribution of the Christian faith to this age-old search. 
In this spirit I repeat the question, “What is the Good Life?” 


As to These We Agree 
Let us begin with some observations in which all of us 
can share at once. Here is a young medical student looking 
down the road with the vision of the man he wants to be 
steadily in mind, and so he is struggling to increase his 
understanding of medicine and the human body. Here is a 


musician in painstaking toil through many hard and lonely 
hours with the dream in his heart of becoming at least a 
cup-bearer in the company of Bach and Beethoven. Here 
is a patient student of art trying to put on canvas the divine 
inspiration which floods his soul. Here is a young woman 
anticipating what is probably earth’s greatest experience 
and praying to attain perfect motherhood. In every field 
of life is this yearning and struggling toward excellence 
and the undiscovered. 

Perfection in professional skills, excellence in craftsman- 
ship and fineness in personal living are putting into life the 
search for the true, the beautiful and the good. But the 
pursuit of the true soon crosses paths with the beautiful, 
and both of these overtake the search for the good. The 
three move together in the same direction; they even seem 
to focus at the same point. For example, no picture ever 
contains great beauty which does not also bear great truth; 
and truth only responds to an honest seeker. 

But when a man “sits down with life” he discovers that 
this creative urge has been not so much a pushing power 
from within as a laying hold on him from without. He has 
fallen in love with loveliness because loveliness has laid 
hands on him. A student finds himself being laid hands on 
by truth; an artist feels himself being land hands on by 
beauty; a conscientious man is aware that something is 
laying moral hands on him. Each of them realizes that he 
is being mastered. As he thus responds and gives himself 
he attains harmony with life. So the good life means getting 
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on with the universe. Dean Wicks of Princeton calls this 
experience “the lure of perfection.” 


Great it is to believe the dream 

When we stand in youth by the starry stream, 
But a greater thing is to see life through 

And to say at the end, the dream is true. 


Whither the Lure of Perfection? 


Thus our second observation is concerned with one of 
earth’s most tragic questions. Why do so many people lose 
this lure of perfection? Why doesn’t it last? Some of us be- 
lieve that one answer is: inability to get along with other 
people. I wonder if that could be the reason the Master, 
when asked for the great commandment, answered, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” but He added, though 
He wasn’t asked for it, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” His penetrating wisdom knew that violating this 
second principle of love to man violates love for God and 
the good life. 

One of the most difficult problems for many people of 
high ideals is to get along with people who do not seem to 
grasp these ideals, or who move so much more slowly toward 
them. The man with highest ideals can easily grow very 
impatient. I wonder if this helps to account for the fact 
that many men holding some of the highest principles have 
withdrawn from the life of the marketplace and have re- 
treated into what they regard a more congenial environ- 
ment. Does this help to explain why some good people 
have chosen the monastic life? Does this help to explain 
why many otherwise good people have been so indifferent 
to the problems of a suffering world? 

It reminds me of a religious teacher in India addressing 
a group of mystics who were sitting with their eyes shut 
so that they could become aware of God. The teacher asked 
them, “Why are you so anxious to see God with your eyes 
closed? See Him with your eyes open—in the forms of the 
poor, starving, illiterate and afflicted.” People seeking God 
with their eyes shut to humanity have given Karl Marx 
the reason for calling religion the opiate of the people. But 
I want to call your attention in passing to the fact that that 
idea came first, not from Marx, but from a great Christian, 
Charles Kingsley, who saw this temptation of the good life. 
And Charles Kingsley is still warning us who would seek 
the good life today, for, in the words of T. G. Soares, “A 
great Goodness is seeking through us the highest human 
life in social relationships.” 


Discordant Voices 


But listen to a different point of view as expressed by 
some rather outstanding minds. Says one, “The happiness 
and welfare of mankind are not my profession; I have all I 
can do to look out for my own happiness and welfare.” .. . 
Says another, “I find life to be a complete illusion or mirage. 
The best I can say is that I haven’t the faintest notion of 
what it is all about, unless it is for self-satisfaction.” ... 
Says a third, “We must build the future on the firm founda- 
tions of unyielding despair.” ... Says a fourth, “We are 
carried nearer to that state where existence is a vast empti- 
ness. We have grown used to a Godless universe, but we 
are not yet accustomed to one which is loveless as well.” 
What makes men come to such conclusions? 

A man trying to live apart from the welfare of humanity 
is living in a vacuum, and that is not the setting for the 
good life. The good life cannot be achieved in intellectual 
speculation alone. The good life is never the way of escape; 
it is the entrance into social responsibility. It means getting 
on with people in the laboratory of humanity. So let’s ask 
a few personal questions just here: How am I getting on 
with my family? How am I getting on with my office, or 
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store, or shop associates? How am I getting on with my 
schoolmates and my friends? Am I getting on—or only 
getting by? 

Let me explain that when I use the expression “getting 
by” with people I mean the willingness to compromise with 
current standards so as to;keep the peace. When I use the 
expression “getting on” with people, I do not mean con- 
forming to general public opinion, but I refer to that trans- 
forming fellowship which draws all concerned toward the 
Best. So the good life means moving forward with people. 
Where there is such fellowship there is God. Around such 
fellowship is the “glint of the Eternal.” 


The Choice Counts 


But if it is true that many lose this lure of perfection, it 
is equally true that there are many who keep it, who do 
walk the heights but have not lost the common touch; who 
have found amid the dust and storms the way of the good 
life. Let us now ask: What is their secret? 

Beyond and behind the facts of life, which manifestly 
have brought disillusionment to the men I have just quoted 
—hbehind these facts is the meaning of facts. Interpreted 
facts may be truth. And further, there is in the world not 
only beauty but a co-operating power ready to work with 
men who search for beauty. Such men as I have been 
quoting find life a penitential cell: because by their own 
confession they do not know this sustaining power. And 
still further, there is a power which responds to the search 
for goodness with strength of character. 

You can take your choice. Do you believe that at the 
heart of things is ugliness, tragedy and evil—that truth, 
beauty and goodness are only incidental—or do you believe 
that these are at the center and that ugliness, tragedy and 
evil are the violations? Do you believe that the ultimate 
power of things conspires against a good man or co-operates 
with him? That same power which enables a man to over- 
come tragedy also co-operates with him, works on his side, 
in his search for the good life. The Christian faith affirms 
that he that does good is of God; that this power at the 
center of things becomes personally available through Jesus 
Christ; that when this Christ moves a man’s life he is in- 
deed a good man and a free man. He is not dependent upon 
shifting public opinion or external controls of any kind. 
He is moved, motivated by and laid hold on by Him Who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Let me try to illustrate that. One of the world’s greatest 
musicians had finished an oratorio, now among his most 
widely known. A friend asked him, “How did you do it?” 
and he quietly replied, “Not from me but through me it has 
come.” Isn’t that what the apostle Paul was saying about 
Jesus and himself? “Christ liveth in me,” he confessed . . . 
but he seems to explain what this indwelling Presence did 
for him in another word, “The love of Christ constraineth 
us.” There is a Power outside ourselves working through 
us that makes us right. Before we can love Him, He loves us. 


Said in Sentences 


I want to put together now what I have been endeavoring 
to say up to this point. What is the good life? First, it is 
letting the lure of perfection draw us into harmony with 
the creative power of the universe. It means getting on 
with the universe. Second, we have seen how many people 
lose this lure through discordant human relationships. So 
the good life means getting on with people in the sense in 
which I have just spoken. Third, we have seen how Christ 
enables a man to strike again the lost chords of life. So 
the good life means being laid hold on by the Eternal. 

Our quest for the good life, therefore, resolves itself into 
this final and fourth question: How does Christ deal with 
those human relationships which cause so many to fail? 

(Continued on page 25) 


Wheelwright John 
Jacob Dieffenbach 
Achieves Ambition 
to Build Pipe 
Organ 


By George M. 
Jones, Jr., 


Reading, Pa. 


Courtesy of Reading Eagle 


THE congregation of Epler’s Church in Bern Township, 
Berks County, Pennsylvania, is at least two hundred years 
old. Although no positive date has been determined, it is 
thought to have been organized between 1727 and 1738. In 
the beginning, the congregation was Reformed, but later 
Lutheran services were also held in the church and it be- 
came one of the many union churches still to be found in 
Berks County with a Lutheran and a Reformed congregation 
sharing the same building. 

Very early in the history of Epler’s Church, while it was 
still a Reformed Church, the members decided that an organ 
should be installed in their sanctuary. We do not have the 
date of this decision, but it might have been in 1788, for in 
that year the congregation erected a stone building to re- 
place the log church that had been erected at an unknown 
date in the early part of the century. 

The committee appointed to purchase the organ had not 
far to go to find a suitable instrument. John Jacob Dieffen- 
bach, a resident of nearby Bethel Township, had been build- 
ing organs for several years. Accordingly the committee 
visited Dieffenbach. But instead of arranging for the con- 
struction of a new instrument, they were so pleased with 
the sample that the organ builder had installed in his own 
home that they immediately purchased it. 


Combined Many Trades 

The story of this organ which appealed so to the com- 
mittee from Epler’s Church and of its builder, John Jacob 
Dieffenbach, is one of the most interesting tales to be found 
in the history of colonial Pennsylvania. When Dieffenbach 
migrated from Schoharie, New York, not long before the 
Revolutionary War, he settled in Berks County, close to the 
Blue Mountains. The new settler was soon busy plying his 
trade as wheelwright. He was not long content, however, 
to make such commonplace things as wagons and plows: 
he had a great ambition; and that was to be an organ 
builder. His trade had given him plenty of practice in 
working wood, and Dieffenbach was a skilled cabinet maker; 
but organ building required more than skill in cabinet 
making. It required a combination of many trades. 

At that early date organ builders were so scarce in Amer- 
ica that there was none to whom John Jacob could go for 
instruction. Instead, the ambitious wheelwright journeyed 
to Philadelphia, where a number of churches were equipped 
with organs imported from Europe. These Dieffenbach 
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studied carefully, making drawings of the various parts. 
Upon his return home he started work on his first organ. 
This was in 1776. For the case he chose black walnut wood 
from trees grown in his own neighborhood. For his first 
keys he used the bones of animals. The 231 pipes of the 
instrument, some wood and some metal, were all made in 
the locality; in fact, every part of the organ was a product 
of Berks County. 

Many were the difficulties and obstacles that Dieffenbach 
encountered in his work. Perhaps the greatest of these was 
when it was time to weld the seams of the metal pipes. At 
that time the art of welding was an almost secret process 
passed on by one generation of metal craftsmen to the next. 
It was a secret that the would-be organ builder did not 
possess, and his work on the instrument that had been his 
ambition for years had to stop. 

The solution of Dieffenbach’s problem came in an almost 
miraculous way. A traveler from a foreign country stopped 
at the Dieffenbach home and was given food and shelter, 
according to the hospitable custom of the day. This stranger 
turned out to be a metal worker from Europe, and when he 
learned of his host’s problem he gladly revealed to him the 
secrets of the welding process in return for his hospitality. 

This was one difficulty overcome; others were to follow. 
The animal bone keys proved unsatisfactory and had to be 
replaced; but with what? Somewhere, somehow Dieffenbach 
procured a supply of elephant tusks. From these tusks he 
sawed and polished a new set of keys. Just how a back- 
wood’s wheelwright was able to secure elephant tusks during 
the Revolution is a mystery to be solved by students of 
colonial trade and commerce. 

In 1777 the organ was completed. It was not large, a single 
row of keys and six stops completed its console. There was 
a pair of pedals to operate the bellows and a homemade 
dial to register the pressure produced. The boxlike case 
was not much larger than a modern grand piano, although 
it stood considerably higher. 


The Builder’s “Show Piece” 

The organ was well built, for Dieffenbach kept it in his 
home and used it as a sample to show prospective customers. 
A decade later this first of the long line of Dieffenbach or- 
gans must still have been in excellent condition, for this 
was the organ selected by the committee from Epler’s 
Church. 

Dieffenbach continued to build organs throughout the 
remainder of his life, and when he died the trade was fol- 
lowed by his son. For five generations the Dieffenbachs 
built organs for the churches of the surrounding country. 
The original instrument, completed by John Jacob Dieffen- 
bach in 1777, furnished music for the congregation of Epler’s 
Church for nearly a century. According to one account, the 
instrument was in use there for exactly ninety-nine years. 
When it was finally removed, sometime after the erection 
of a new church in 1851, it was replaced by another Dieffen- 
bach organ, a larger and more modern one built by John 
Jacob’s great-grandson, Thomas Dieffenbach. As part pay- 
ment for his work, Thomas took back the old organ, which 
once again became a treasured possession of the Dieffenbach 
family, in whose hands it remained until it was placed in 
the museum of the Historical Society of Berks County in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The organ is apparently in good condition today. The 
blue pipes with their gilded ornaments are silent, but they 
stand firm and straight as though proud in the memory of 
the many years during which their music delighted and 
inspired the members of one of Berks County’s oldest 
churches. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


After Three Years the Fascist struggle with the Vatican’s 
“Catholic Action” has led to a defeat of the Papacy in the 
very house of its authority. Heretofore, Catholic Action, a 
lay organization which claimed the right to participate in 
politics and secular public affairs, was the only Italian group 
not completely controlled by the Fascists. Under their new 
constitution, just issued under pressure (August 1), Cath- 
olic Action promises to operate as a purely religious body, 
and to subordinate its lay directorate to ecclesiastical over- 
sight. That merely means that in that way it is to be 
assured as a religious body. The submission reached into 
many details of Catholic Action’s organization. When asked 
by a foreign correspondent, H. L. Matthews, why Catholic 
Action had submitted, a high official of the group replied: 
“We wanted to save our organization, and once for all 
remove any excuse the government might have for sup- 
pressing it. Now... we shall see whether their demands 
were a pretext for dissolving Catholic Action, or whether 
they will now leave us in peace.” There is no assurance of 
peace in that reply. Though this submission is confined to 
Italy, there is little doubt it will affect the organization in 
other lands suspicious of its purposes and activities. 


Quakers and Boycotts Don’t Seem to belong together, but 
in this case they do, at least morally. For some time the 
Quakers have been naturally resentful of the use of their 
name by Schenley Distillers Corporation, through a sub- 
sidiary named the “Old Quaker Company” which produces 
“Old Quaker” whisky. Their representations to the Schen- 
ley officials, that the use of their name was an “unfair and 
invidious association of their good name with an intoxicant,” 
brought no consideration or redress. The Corporation re- 
fused to stop using the name. Further appeals to Schenley’s 
bankers (Lehman Brothers), the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State Liquor Control Board, also failed. Now 
this religious body plans to pin its hopes, probably in vain, 
upon a boycott, in which they ask the co-operation of every 
“drinking, fair-minded American” against the Schenley 
Corporation and its products, “until that Corporation has 
surrendered to our Yearly Meeting the ownership of the 
trade mark name ‘Old Quaker Whisky.’” It ought to be 
possible to obtain legal redress; but the distillers will likely 
ignore that threat because of (1) the Quaker dislike for 
recourse to the courts, (2) the indifference of drinkers to 
the indecency of such a misappropriation of the Quaker 
name, (3) the apathy of the general public. Other religious 
bodies, however, might well take up the fight for purposes 
of self-protection. 


As the Chinese Retreat Inland, the Japanese are steadily 
moving in to occupy strategic positions for trade and resi- 
dence. These immigrants have a great deal to do with the 
growing restrictions now being imposed upon the nationals 
who represent the commercial and other interests of the 
Western powers. England’s current experience is just the 
outstanding instance and an object lesson for all the others 
to sense what they may expect. The closing of streams and 
occupied regions because they are not safe is a polite sub- 
terfuge. At the same time former Chinese residents are 
being urged to return to the closed areas, and loaded Japa- 
nese merchant vessels carry on a heavy trade, being in the 
meantime camouflaged as naval vessels through the carrying 
of small quantities of naval or army supplies. Even the 
troop and munitions transports are loaded for their return 
to Japan with cotton, food stuffs, hides, iron ore, coal, 
bristles and all manner of raw materials. In any of the 
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Yangtze Valley cities and towns “lumber dealers, merchants, 
salesmen of canned goods and chewing gum—even florists— 
may be found in growing numbers. Why not? This gives 
the Japanese a chance to ‘say it with flowers’ for the accu- 
mulating dead.” The extent of the immigration can be 
partly measured by the opening of new schools, the im- 
portation of 300 new teachers in North China alone, and an 
expected enrollment of 12,000 Japanese pupils there. That 
looks as if they expected to stay; but it also means that the 
Japanese will expect the Western nationals to leave. 


When Generalissimo Franco, Spain’s ruler, stated (May 
30), “work, being a social duty, will be universally de- 
manded in some form or other of all Spaniards who are not 
crippled, as it is deemed a tribute that all must pay to the 
wealth of the country,” it was generally conceded to be a 
sane and worthy principle of national economy. Its prac- 
tical application two months later (July 30), however, must 
be disconcerting not only to the Spanish people who are 
directly affected, but even more to those in more privileged 
lands who have been resting secure in a fond conviction that 
their nation owes them a living. For General Franco has 
now decreed that all Spanish men, from 18 to 50 years old, 
much work 15 days each year for the state without pay, or 
in its stead must pay the equivalent into the national treas- 
ury. (This, be it understood, is in addition to heavy taxes.) 
A disregard of this claim will be punished by fines ranging 
from 100 to 2,000 pesetas and imprisonment from 31 days to 
3 months. Franco’s decree characterizes “free work for the 
state as necessary for the security of the country.” What 
if, under present conditions and agitations at home, Gen- 
eral Harrington’s name could be substituted for Franco’s? 


Even Controlled Education Has its difficulties, according 
to the plaintive statement of the National Socialist Teachers’ 
Union of Munich. Their official journal recently contained 
the following sketch: “The teacher has entered the class- 
room. The German salute is exchanged. The boys sit down 
ready to learn, full of expectation. Suddenly the teacher 
would throw one word into the class—‘subscription for 
school materials.’ It is as if something breaks down in this 
moment. No more expectation and readiness for new 
learning. Money transactions are being done. The teacher 
is obliged to collect the following dues: ‘Subscription for 
School Materials, Gau Film Pfennig, Youth Hostel Pfennig, 
School Home Pfennig, School Association fee, Subscription 
for School Magazines, Subscription for the Care of the War 
Graves, Breakfast Pfennig, Saving for School Saving Ac- 
count, Handicraft Money, Entrance fee for School Perform- 
ances, Fares for School Excursions, Sale of Youth Hostel 
Calendars.” There is no question here of the teachers’ 
compliance with the duty demanded, but they are worried 
about its effect on the students. So they only add submis- 
ively, “It is indispensable that school collections, by order, 
be reduced to a minimum, and that ways be found to relieve 
the teacher of his office as money collector.” 


The Dutch Are Returning to first principles in the defence 
of their country. When the Spanish were doing their best 
to impose the Hapsburg will on the Netherlands during the 
16th century, the inhabitants had a most disconcerting way 
of breaking up the Spanish strategy by opening the dikes 
and flooding the land. Holland’s present plans of defence 
are based upon the same procedure. The Dutch will do 
their best to stop invaders at their border, for which pur- 
pose they have developed a fine network of 60 m.p.h. roads. 
If, however, retreat is necesasry, trees, bridges and the 
highways themselves are already heavily mined to block ad- 
vance. Then in the event of further advance by the enemy, 
canal banks and sea-dikes will be blown out to flood the 
land. Holland is taking no chances, and in the meantime 
is depending on no one but herself. 
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Tue United Lutheran 
Church in 1965. Yes, that 
is what the children of 
the church today will be 
in 1965—the pastors, the 
church councilmen, the 
church school teachers, 
the officers of the auxil- 
iaries of the church, as 
well as a goodly propor- 
tion of her lay members. 
By them our places will 
be taken. 

Then, what kind of 
church do we want in 
1965? What kind of lead- 
ership would we like to 
have directing the affairs 
of the United Lutheran 
Church? Dear adult 
Christian church mem- 
ber, the right answers to 
these questions depend 
entirely upon you. You 
will have just the kind of 
church that you are will- 
ing to build into the life 
and character of today’s 
children. 

Before you today are 
300,000 of the finest build- 
ing stones you can possibly find anywhere. God gives you 
these to chisel, shape and polish so they will be fit for use as 
foundation stones in His house, Cement these 300,000 stones 
together and you will have the solid foundation upon which 
the future United Lutheran Church will stand and will sur- 
vive. Let these stones lie uncared for, neglected, unshapen, 
unpolished, and they will be unfit for use, and may actually 
be a menace to others who would travel along the Christian 
highway of life. Yes, you are right. These 300,000 building 
stones are the boys and girls ranging from birth to twelve 
years of age eligible for membership in “The Children of 
the Church.” 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


A Bettering Substitution 

Surely we need not remind the readers that the program 
of “The Children of the Church” has superseded the former 
Light Brigade, the Junior Luther League and other chil- 
dren’s auxiliaries of the Church. No more divisions—no 
more overlapping and duplication of effort. We now have a 
united childhood ready to be led into a deeper love and 
loyalty to Jesus and His church. 

We must remember also that this new venture is not a 
children’s organization limited to a qualified membership, 
but a program of Christian nurture. This program of “The 
Children of the Church” stimulates. It vitalizes Christian 
truth by giving the children opportunity for expression 
through active service. It gives them a vision of the Church’s 
world program. They will become world-minded instead of 
remaining forever locally-minded, as so many of our adult 
Christians in our churches are today. The program instills 
in the children a desire to share with others that with which 
God has blessed them. In other words, it is a four-fold pro- 
gram of Christian stewardship, namely, the enrichment of 
their spiritual lives, stewardship of self; Christian educa- 
tion and missionary information, the stewardship of time 
(to study); expressional activities, the stewardship of talents; 
and sharing of God’s gifts, the stewardship of money. Surely 
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Mrs. George Haase, Emerson, Nebr., Sees in the 
Church’s Program for Its Children Assurance 
of the Church’s Continuance in Power 
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all these are worthy 
Christian virtues which 
should be developed in 
the life of every child. 

George Meredith said: 
“TI think that all right 
uses of life, and the one 
secret of life, is to pave 
ways for the firmer foot- 
ing of those who succeed 
us.’ This thought may 
well be applied to the 
Christian life and Church. 
If we want a better 
United Lutheran Church 
in 1965 than we now 
have, we must begin to 
plan and work for it 
twenty-five years in ad- 
vance. The responsibility 
for that task belongs to 
the active adult church 
membership of today. It 
is the inescapable obliga- 
tion of every adult Chris- 
tion, be he parent, pas- 
tor, teacher, or leader. 
Jesus admonished, “Feed 
my lambs.” Are we obey- 
ing our Lord? 


In partnership with God I would be, 

For many children follow after me; 

My love and loyalty dare not stray 

From Him—they’ll walk the self-same way. 


I cannot once escape their eyes. 

God give me sincerity, make me wise; 
Like me, when grown they want to be, 
These little ones who follow me. 


I must know Christ—do right, be fine, 
For they’ll imitate every act of mine. 
The Cross hold up for them to see, 

These children who would follow me. 


I must lead—so they will know 

“The Way’—must guide, must ever show 
Them all that Christ would have them be, 
These children who will follow me. 


(Adapted from “Service Supreme.” Author unknown.) 


The Master Mason 


“Christianity is the science of character building.” If this 
is true, parents should not lull themselves into a comfortable 
spiritual sleep with the assuring thought that having their 
children baptized securely establishes them in the way of 
Christian living for the rest of their lives. It is a right be- 
ginning, but we who are well on “The Way” know it takes 
a lifetime of learning and striving, ever onward and upward 
toward the Goal of Perfection, to build a character that 
bears even the faintest resemblance, at the end of life, to 
the Perfect One. The best time to begin that building of 
character is in early childhood; indeed, we cannot begin too 
young, for then mind and soul are plastic and yield more 
readily to the molding touch of the Master Mason. 
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Phillips Brooks said, “The future of the race marches for- 
ward on the feet of little children.” Just so does the future 
of the church of Jesus Christ march forward in the Chris- 
tian strength of today’s children. The Christian religion 
stands “tested and purified by the centuries, ready and 
waiting to be introduced to the soul of the child.” Would 
we Christian adults withhold this, their richest heritage? 
Rather let us give the children every opportunity to contact 
every agency which is prompted by the great heart of Chris- 
tianity. “The Church is the guardian appointed by Christ 
to watch over the world’s soul.” Certainly, then, we want 
the children under the guardianship of the Church. 


The Building Material 


“The Children of the Church” program is a definite part 
of the entire program of the United Lutheran Church, and 
is therefore sponsored by the Church. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society has been delegated to “mother” “The Chil- 
dren of the Church” and to act as a promotional agency. It 
will be the pastor’s responsibility to institute the program 
where no previous organizational work has been done among 
the children. And who would not welcome such a chal- 
lenge? What greater or more satisfying work for God can 
any pastor or Christian leader do than to unfold the human 
nature of the child and help him to grow to his highest 
possibilities? We have noted more than one pastor who 
gave up the difficult task of trying to “make over” the life 
of an adult, and use the time and energy thus expended 
with a group of growing boys and girls who in later years 
regarded his efforts with enriched souls, and lives conse- 
crated in Christian service. How strange, then, that most 
of our labor within the Church is concerned with the adults. 
Would it not be much wiser and bring more fruitful results 
if we concentrate our major efforts on the children? Should 
we put our ablest and best teachers and leaders to work in 
our children’s departments rather than draft inexperienced 
high school students into such service, as is sé often the 
case in our churches? 

“The Children of the Church” program was officially 
launched January 1, 1939. During this brief period wonder- 
ful progress has been made. But we should regard it as 
only the beginning when we see its possibility for develop- 
ment and growth. We must ever keep our eyes and minds 
fixed on that total of 300,000 eligible children, from which 
goal we are yet so far removed. Then, too, we must look 
beyond our own church doors out into our communities, 
and gather in those boys and girls who are receiving no 
Christian nurture in any church. How many of these there 
are! Each community has its own large quota to evan- 
gelize. Ofttimes “a little child will lead” the whole family 
into a life with Christ. 


Children’s Festivals and Their Purpose 

If your congregation does not have “The Children of the 
Church,” by all means send for the literature, examine and 
study it, and be convinced for yourself of its value. Whether 
you have such a group now or not, we urge joining in with 
“The Children of the Church” Festivals, which are to be 
held any time during the week of October 1 to 8. You will 
note there are two Saturdays and two Sundays included 
in these dates, any of which are suitable days for the Fes- 
tival. Find out where the nearest Festival is being held. 
Take the children from your beginner, primary and junior 
departments. After this experience you would have no dif- 
ficulty in setting up a program in your own church. If you 
are so located that you cannot join with other groups, have 
a Children’s Festival of your own, inviting the unchurched 
children in the community. It will not take a great deal 
of time or effort on your part, for those who have prepared 
the regular programs have also planned the Festival Pro- 
gram. These are new available, and are free to every local 
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leader. Send to your synodical secretary of “The Children 
of the Church” for a copy. 

What is the purpose of,these Children’s Festivals? 

1. To emphasize the importance of the children’s respon- 
sibility in building God’s Kingdom through a loyalty to their 
own Church. 

2. To review what has thus far been accomplished. 

3. To hold up before the children the great unexplored 
opportunities for further participation as they look ahead 
into the coming year’s program of study and service. 

4. To bring to the Festivals the offerings which the chil- 
dren have given for the Lord’s work from time to time, and 
which they have put into the offering boxes furnished them 
by “The Children of the Church.” 

We wish space would permit enumerating all the ob- 
jectives, which are selected with the particular interests of 
the children in mind. Many of them deal with the needs 
of children in our own and other lands. We mention just a 
few—milk for babies, and children’s work in Puerto Rico; 
helping support our Children’s Home in the Virgin Islands; 
contributing toward a magazine for children in India; sup- 
porting kindergartens in Japan; contributing toward the 
Konnarock Medical Center in Virginia; supporting orphan 
children of pastors and missionaries. 

The children’s “sharing” helps practically every phase 
of Christian enterprise through our various church boards. 
This is as it should be; for as they give their offerings they 
will become acquainted with the needs of the Church at 
large. Altogether the financial budget of “The Children of 
the Church” amounts to $13,124. This is received entirely 
through the offerings of the children. An ancient custom 
in India provided every boy and girl with a “Blessing Bow!” 
for their daily thank offering. In their dire poverty it might 
be only two grains of rice for every blessing received. Should 
not we Christian American parents teach our children 
gratitude to the heavenly Father through a similar method 
of expression? The Children of the Church provides such 
a blessing box for every child. In this they may place their 
“thank you to God for blessings.” These they will bring 
to the Children’s Festival. 

Suppose that host of 300,000 eligible United Lutheran chil- 
dren were actually in “The Children of the Church’? Sup- 
pose each child was taught to know he is a child of God 
because he was baptized in the Church? Suppose each one 
was led to love his church because it is God’s house, a holy 
place where he comes to learn more of Him? Suppose each 
one was prepared for right Christian living? Swppose each 
one of the 300,000 expressed his life in changed attitudes, 
in loving service, in sharing their blessings? Just suppose 
these 300,000 “Children of the Church” out of their abundant 
blessings put but twenty-five cents a year in their “thank 
you” boxes for the advancement of His Kingdom? It would 
take no mathematician to see in an instant that the Church 
would have $75,000 for God’s work where it now has $13,124. 
Is it visionary to suppose this is possible? It should not be, 
if we have faith to believe it can be so—if we adult Chris- 
tians of the church today say it shall be so. 


The Church of the Future 

If we will prayerfully, constructively and consistently 
strive toward the goals set for The Children of the Church, 
they can be reached. But we must major in developing our 
children rather than retrieving our adults. If we will look 
across the Atlantic Ocean and observe the methods used by 
the dictators in building up a strong nationalistic life and 
molding minds to fit such a program we might profit by it, 
if we too will take the potential power of our children as 
seriously as they do. In bringing them under the direct 
tutelage of the Church, we can build into her future founda- 
tion a Christian manhood and womanhood that in 1965 can 
carry on the work of the extension of Christ’s Kingdom to 
the glory of God, and to the honor of His Church on earth. 
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SUGGESTED BY THE PAPERS 


THe LUTHERAN Informs. Its Readers by Excerpts from Other Journals 


Ir 17 is anyone’s opinion that the failure of prohibition in 
the United States was the last word of experience on the 
social and economic value of intoxicating beverages, that 
one will need to think again. But what is arresting is the 
scene of the 1939 effort to reduce the beverage use of alcohol 
to a minimum. It is in Bombay, India. 

The Guardian, a Christian weekly journal of public affairs 
published in Madras, India, commented editorially under 
date of July 20: 


“The Bombay Government has issued an elaborate set of rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of prohibition in Bombay 
city and suburbs from August 1. Permits for the consumption 
of liquor will be granted (1) to persons whose health will be 
permanently affected without liquor; (2) to persons from coun- 
tries outside India where such liquor is generally consumed; 
(3) Sovereigns and Rulers of Indian States; (4) to religious 
authorities for sacramental purposes. 

“Under the second group is included a long list, such as crew 
and passengers of visiting steamers, military and naval forces, 
foreigners, visitors. Hotels will be allowed to supply inmates in 
their rooms. All others will be allowed the use of liquor under 
medical prescription. A permit shall entitle the holder to have 
in his possession not more than seven units of liquor at a time 
and to buy not more than seven units a month, a unit being one 
quart bottle of 26 2/3 ounces of spirits of liquors or three quart 
bottles of wine or vermouth or nine bottles of foreign fermented 
liquor or a combination of smaller quantities of the above pro- 
portion. Fees will be charged for permits except in the case of 
religious authorities or rulers. Committees will be set up to 
examine applications for permits.” 


Persons in the United States old enough to recall news- 
paper treatment of their own “noble experiment” will see 
resemblances in the following paragraphs: 


“His Excellency, the Governor of Bombay, as a resident of a 
‘dry’ city has decided to make all official functions in the Gov- 
ernment House ‘dry.’ Even private functions will conform to 
the regulations of the government. By this magnificent gesture, 
the head of the government honors a law neither of his making 
nor perhaps to his liking, but one which the popular ministry 
has promulgated. We take it that in this spirit almost all the 
Europeans of Bombay city will act.” 


Loss of revenue figured in the objection to prohibition 
expressed at a public meeting: 


“Addressing a public meeting at Bombay on Friday Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, Home Minister, Government of Bombay, replied to Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement attacking the Bombay Govy- 
ernment on their total prohibition policy for the city of Bombay 
and suburbs and their taxation proposals to make up the loss of 
revenue. Repudiating the charge that Bombay City was being 
overtaxed, Mr. Munshi said the city and the suburbs paid one 
crore* and five lakhs of rupees through its drink revenue. Goy- 
ernment proposed to give up this revenue and had decided to 
recover the same amount through the property tax. It was there- 
fore erroneous to say that the city was being taxed more than 
before. Government had only tried to transfer the burden of 
taxation from the poor to the rich. About Rs. 90 lakhs used to 
come from the poor, but under the new taxation proposals the 
poor would not have to pay these Rs. 90 lakhs. ‘Twenty-five 
thousand well-to-do property owners in the city would now pay 
one crore and five lakhs of rupees instead of the Rs. 50 lakhs 
they were at present paying. 

“Mr. Munshi maintained that the purchasing power of the poor 
would be increased by three crores and fifty lakhs of rupees and, 
therefore there was no ground for suspecting that prosperity 
would suffer. Prohibition would put two crores of rupees into 
the pockets of the poor. It had been stated that Europeans used 
two-thirds of the total foreign liquor consumed in Bombay city 
and suburbs.” 


* A crore is ten million and a lakh 100,000 rupees. Th i i 
coin worth in normal times 32.4 cents. 33 Be rade A 


From an English journal published in London, England, 
The Christian, we quote: 


“People of good will are certain to watch with sympathetic 
interest the experiment of the Bombay Ministry in introducing 
prohibition. The experience of the United States Government in 
regard to the same reform was far from happy or successful, 
and there will be a widespread hope that Bombay will succeed 
where Washington failed. Equally, on the part of the liquor in- 
terests, there will be a widespread hope that Bombay also will 


fail in its endeavors to produce a sober people. No doubt a time 


will come when social historians of the future will look back 
upon alcoholism as one of the barbarisms of previous genera- 
tions, and they will be constrained to give, in no flattering terms, 
an account of how millions of nominally enlightened men and 
women wasted an incredible amount of wealth and ruined count- 
less lives by the purchase and consumption of liquors which, at 
best, gave them a pitifully delusive sense of exaltation, and, at 
the worst, plunged them into irreparable misery of body, mind, 
and spirit. It will assuredly astonish our descendents that, even 
in times of dire need, nations refused to be separated from so 
insidious a poison, and chose to restrict themselves in other ways 
—to the extent of foregoing genuine amenities, and in some cases 
primary necessities—in order to satisfy a craving for intoxicants.” 


CITIZENSHIP’S ESSENTIAL CLAIMS 


The Living Church (Episcopal) in its August 16 issue 
puts the essential practises of Christian citizenship neatly 
and clearly in an editorial article. “The principles of Chris- 
tian citizenship have been much discussed for many years, 
but not the methods. . . . How he is to put these principles 
into active operation” is after all the test of his value as a 
citizen. 

The editorial then indicates in three successive paragraphs 
that the citizen must know (1) the details of voting relative 
to primaries or caucuses, registration, polling places, and 
election dates. (2) He must know his rights (as entitled to 
vote) “at the primary, at the registry, and at the general 
election.” 

The Episcopal journal further advises that there be a 
Christian citizenship committee in every parish (congre- 
gation) that would function through some church society. 
Co-ordinated action by the Christian citizens of a community 
is justified because a great percentage of the political ills of 
a democracy originate in the indifference of the citizens. 
“Take up the election returns from any part of your city 
or community and it will surprise you to see how large a 
proportion of so-called good citizens fail to vote.” The 
editorial continues: 


“The machine depends for its maintenance on two elements: 
organization and indifference—the organization of those who 
know what they want and how to get it, and the indifference of 
those to whom we naturally look (although often in vain) for 
a preservation and protection of our liberties. The power of the 
usual stay-at-home vote has been proved conclusively more than 
once. In many a campaign against the machine, the latter may 
poll in excess of its highest record and: yet be defeated,.simply 
because the people who ordinarily failed to vote came out and 
discharged their duties as citizens. Why should not this be the 
regular rule, rather than the exception? 

* * * * 


“Every churchman who is really anxious to do his civic duty 
must vote. Careful observations indicate that the stay-at-home 
vote is largely made up of Christian men. This shameful con- 
dition must be overcome, and each individual can do his share 
by determining to vote at every election when he has a legal 
right to do so. A blade of grass is but a little thing, but take 
enough from the greensward, and we have an ugly brown spot 
left. A vote seems but a minor act; but if enough decent men 
withhold theirs, we have the evils of the political machine.” 
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A STRANGE LAW IN MISSISSIPPI 


..By Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, South Carolina 


WHILE in Mississippi on a synodical Preaching Mission I 
was surprised to read about a strange law in this state 
which prohibits any individual from making “bequests and 
devises of property by will to any church or religious de- 
nomination, corporation or society.” 

I was assured that this law would be changed by con- 
stitutional amendments to be voted upon by the people in 
the general election in November. 

The following is quoted from the Smith County Reformer 
—a county paper published in Raleigh, Miss.: 

At the 1939 November general election the 350,000 voters 
of Mississippi will be called upon to decide whether to adopt 
two amendments to the constitution modifying the so-called 
Mortmain Laws of the state. One of the amendments pro- 
vides for the repeal of Section 269 and the other for the 
amendment of Section 270. A simple explanation of the 
proposal is as follows: 

“What is the law under existing provisions? 

“Bequests and devises of property by will to any church 
or religious denomination, corporation or society are abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

“What will be the law if provisions are modified? 

“Such bequests and devises by will may be made, subject 
to the following limitations: 

“1. The will must be made at least ninety days before 
death. 

“2. Ifa person has a wife, husband, child or descendants 
of a child, not more than one-third of the estate may be 
devised to a religious denomination, corporation or society. 

“3. Where land is devised it remains subject to taxation 
as other land. 

“4. Land acquired by devise must be sold in ten years 
from date acquired. s 

“Mississippi is the only state in the American Union which 
absolutely prohibits a person from making a bequest in a 
will to church-owned colleges, orphanages, hospitals or other 
religious institutions. Under present laws, strange as it may 
seem, a person may leave property to improve cattle or 
hogs, but not one dollar to a church institution for use to 
educate boys and girls, to care for the sick, or to give 
bread and clothing to orphaned children. 

“Constitutional amendments must have the approval of a 
majority of those voting in the election, not simply a ma- 
jority of those voting on the amendments. An Inter-de- 
nominational State Mortmain Committee will undertake to 
inform the voters of the state of the proposal.” 


“HYMN OF YOUTH” 


By Evald Benjamin Lawson 


[A hymn composed by the new president of Upsala College at East 
Orange, New Jersey.] 

O Gop of love, of majesty and might, 

From grateful hearts ascend our hymns of praise. 

Thou hast revealed eternal truth and light 

To guide the sons of men upon their ways; 

And over us the sacred gleams do shine 

Which tell of grace, creating Life Divine. 


We thank Thee, God, for saints in times long past. 
For fathers brave who laid foundations strong; 
These pilgrims true, in living faith held fast, 

And blest the wilds with strains of sacred song. 
They built their homes, they turned the virgin sod, 
Fair temples raised to Thee, Thou Living God. 
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What treasures vast which live from age to age; 

(How great our debt! Thou, God, hast sought our race!) 
Thy holy Word, which glows on hallowed page, 

Sweet psalms of hope, the sacraments of grace— 

For all, dear Lord, we render thanks to Thee, 

Of treasures vast, O may we worthy be. 


O vision fair: a youthful host doth rise 

And cometh forth in holy, bright array! 

Now faith flames high and hope doth gild the skies, 
Before us dawns a new and nobler day! 

Come, swell this throng, who worship and adore 
The Royal Christ! Come, serve Him evermore! 


Lead on, O Lord, and strengthen us with love; 
Establish Thou Thy mighty, heavenly reign! 

We trust Thy Word, Thy wisdom from above, 
That losing all, abundant life we gain. 

Thy Kingdom come! And may each human heart 
In hope aspire to see Thee as Thou art. Amen. 


saa 


OPEN YOUR EYES 


By Alex Tuer, Topeka, Kansas 


WHEN the world seems all against you 
And you’re feeling kind of blue; 
When your plans end in disappointment 
And you doubt if your friends are true; 
When your back seems too weak for its burden 
And your soul with weariness cries, 
Then open your eyes, my brother; 
Raise your head and open your eyes. 


And you'll find that the sun is still shining, 
And the roses still bloom by your door, 
And the friends that you thought were unfaithful, 
Are dearer than ever before. 
You may lift yourself out of your trouble 
By the power within you that lies. 
So open your eyes, my brother, 
Raise your head and open your eyes. 


When the world turns its smile upon you, 
And life is one glorious song, 

When fortune and fame are your portion, 
And you’re happy the whole day long; 

When friends without number surround you, 
And want or adversity flies, 

Then open your eyes, my brother, 
Raise your head and open your eyes. 


And you'll find some poor, struggling neighbor 
You could help to succeed if you would; 

Or maybe a destitute widow 
Whose children are crying for food. 

When there’s want and distress all around you, 
It’s plain where your duty lies. 

Then open your eyes, my brother— 
Raise your head and open your eyes. 


If where there’s a light, there’s a shadow; 
Then where there’s a shadow there’s light. 
For every pain there’s a pleasure 
And for every wrong there’s a right. 
Count the blessings that heaven has sent you; 
There’s one for each star in the skies. 
So open your eyes, my brother, 
Raise your head and open your eyes. 
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The Weak End of Modern Life 


By Ivan H. Haceporn, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of the most important lessons to learn in life is— 
how to get up in the morning! The spirit in which one 
starts the day has a most determining influence on the whole 
twenty-four hours. Birds do their best singing in the morn- 
ing, but often man, God’s masterpiece, will begin the day on 
the pitch of a snarl, and his sourness afflicts whoever falls 
beneath his shadow. Can we not carry this thought over 
into the consideration of a longer period of time—namely, 
the week? Why should it not be just as important to start 
the week right as to start the day right? It is my thesis 
that our start on Sunday affects the whole week. 


“A Sabbath well spent brings a week of content 
And health for the toils of the morrow. 

But a Sabbath profaned, whate’er may be gained 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


The old-fashioned Sabbath was as fine a device as can be 
imagined for restoring poise and judgment to a jittery world. 
It just forced everyone to come to a halt, and the quiet of 
twenty-four hours helped one immeasurably to regain per- 
spective. I can well recall being dressed in my “Sunday- 
go-to-meeting best.” My mother always had us all “shined 
up” and ready for Sunday school and church. The Sunday 
garb was uncomfortable—the collar was stiff, and one did 
not feel as free as when the blouse blew open at the neck. 
The shoes pinched the feet so accustomed to run happily 
over the soft dust of the road. But all had a great psycho- 
logical value. To put on fresh raiment “from the skin out” 
was a tonic, and our regular presentation before the 
Almighty in His sanctuary keyed us up to a fine sense of 
the dignity of living. We sensed the glory embraced in 
being children of the King! 


A Bad Substitute 

A different picture presents itself today. The “week 
end” has undoubtedly become the “weak end” of our mod- 
ern life. We have substituted for the old-fashioned Sab- 
bath a hectic day, bringing its untidy welter of gory news- 
papers; for the quiet afternoon in the park, the long, nervous 
driving on crowded highways; for the sitting before the 
crackling fireplace, or better, the altar in the house of God, 
the long sitting in some movie, glutting the mind with some 
sex problem, or befouling it by dragging it through the 
slime of the underworld. Instead of “stepping us up” to a 
higher sense of dignity and worth, our modern Sunday lets 
us down many notches morally and spiritually. 


“Gone are those Sabbaths when the very air 
Seemed hushed to quiet and repose, 

When all the roads that outward led went to 
The house where prayer and praise uprose. 


Within the walls of home there was a calm 
As in a holy presence; thoughts of gain 
And care were put aside to ponder well 
How much men labor for is vain. 


For little children there was time to learn 
What childish minds may know of things 
Eternal, and the Family chorus sang 

The songs of age-old worshippings. 


Now Sunday comes, a day of rush and speed. 
Of careless mirth, far wandering, 

Of gay, yes, of debasing revelry, 

Of turmoil and of squanderizxg. 


And Monday comes, a bitter, weary day, 
With no new strength for youth or age, 

And headlines in the Monday papers seream 
Their lurid news across the page.” 


Sunday the Lord’s Day 


In these days of the automobile, the streamlined trolleys, 
and the return to the fad of riding bicycles, visiting over 
the week end has become quite the thing. City people like 
to visit their country cousins, and the country folk like to 
hang up their hats with the city folk. The idea has been 
stimulated in recent years by the fact that our program of 
increased leisure has added Saturday to Sunday for the 
purpose of recreation. How fitting the words of Calvin 
Coolidge become: “Our material values must not be per- 
mitted to displace our spiritual values . . . their citadel is 
in the home. Their source is in religion. Our program will 
finally depend on the faith of the people. Therein lie all 
our hopes.” We need to be made alive to the fact that one 
of the greatest dangers to our future is the tendency to let 
the life of the weekday “slop over” into the Sunday, and 
so replace one of our greatest spiritual values—namely the 
Christian Sabbath—with something that cannot but hasten 
us to our destruction. The infidel Voltaire warned us 
well when he wrote: “You can only destroy the Christian 
religion when you first destroy the Christian’s Sabbath.” I 
want to speak particularly about Sunday company, which 
has become one of the greatest menaces to maintaining the 
Christian Sabbath. The growing custom of visiting over 
the week end is becoming ruinous! 

The mother in the home should be considered. For a 
whole week she struggles with the kiddies, washes and 
irons, and gives attention to a thousand and one details 
necessary in keeping the home agoing. We should ask our- 
selves the question, “Is it decent of us to expect her, on 
the day of rest, to stand over the hot stove in order to care 
for Sunday company?” We add insult to injury when we 
expect her throughout the Sabbath afternoon to wrestle 
with the countless soiled dishes while the rest of the house- 
hold rocks with merriment. Surely, we can see that the 
Golden Rule could well apply here. 


Tension Unrelieved 

The whole family undoubtedly suffers. We who have lived 
long enough often find ourselves looking back with in- 
creased longing to the peace and dignity of the old-fashioned 
Sabbath. It is reported that insanity and nervous disorders 
are on the increase in our nation. We need a day in which 
to relieve the severe tension of modern life. Entertaining 
is not rest. God said, “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” He said “remember” because He knew that it 
would be easy to forget this commandment. Let Sunday 
degenerate into a day for entertaining and the family will 
find that degeneration will be the natural outcome in all 
of its moral and spiritual values. 

Employers stand to lose when their workmen fail to use 
Sunday to the best advantage. If workmen “ring in” on 
Monday morning depleted in mental, physical, and nerve 
strength, it stands to reason that the job is going to suffer. 
In addition, if it is in a factory, the accident hazard increases. 
Those who go to work on Monday need a quiet and restful 
Sabbath. The same thing is true of our younger folk. They 
also need the restoration that a quiet Lord’s Day will pro- 
vide. Teachers may be public servants, but it is not Chris- 
tian to exasperate them to exhaustion by sending our chil- 


bos 


dren to them so unstrung that they are veritable “jitter- 
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bugs.” If our young folk would spend their week end wisely, 
they would not be confronted so often with bad report cards. 
Ofttimes the failure of our children at school may be di- 
rectly traceable to the home practice of having on Sunday 
a “houseful of company.” 


“O day most calm, most bright, 
The couch of time, care’s balm and bay, 
The week were dark but for thy light, 
Thy torch doth show the way.” 


A heavy toll is also exacted from society. Look at the 
Monday morning papers. They scream with headlines, tell- 
ing of terrible accidents over the week end. How many 
there are behind the wheels of fast motor cars on Sunday, 
half-drunk and hence half-mad. What a sorry toll of dead 
and permanently disabled! Dwight Hillis conducted the 
funeral of a beautiful girl who had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident when in pursuit of pleasure on the Sabbath. 
As the father bade good-bye to the loved form, he turned 
to his friends and said in choking voice, “We have spent our 
Sabbaths playing golf or automobiling. Our children have 
followed our example and have outstripped us. My son has 
disgraced me. My daughter is dead. I tell you, there is 
only one way to raise a family, and that is in the Sabbath 
school and the church. I know what I am talking about.” 

The Dutch well call the Sabbath, “God’s dike.” They 
know from long experience what their sea walls have done 
for their nation in rolling back the encroaching ocean, hun- 
gry to swallow up their low-lying land. In the same way 
they see the spirit of secularism and worldliness ever wait- 
ing a chance to swallow up all the best things in national 
and individual life and character, and they rightly believe 
that the Christian Sabbath is the one great rampart between 
these things and their destruction. A nation that tramples 
the Sabbath in the dust bids farewell to the very things that 
made it great. Sabbath observance is a prime factor in a 
nation’s greatness. z 


Too Much Entertaining 

Certainly the Church suffers. How often does the pastor 
hear the lament, “I could not get out on Sunday. We had 
a houseful of company.” The many empty seats in the 
House of God are directly due to the practice of entertain- 
ing over the week end. Almost a century ago, the French 
statesman, de Toqueville, visited our shores. The most im- 
pressive thing to him was the way people observed Sunday. 
Writing about it, he said, “I never saw the like. I went over 
to America, and I found a people who on one day every 
week closed the gateways of their traffic, left the hammer 
unused upon their anvil, drew chains across the streets 
where the churches were and where worship was going on 
—a whole people resting and worshiping God.” One won- 
ders what de Toqueville would write of the ‘conditions in a 
great portion of our land today. 

Prosperity suffers. Perhaps this awful depression would 
never have come upon this nation had we rested each Lord’s 
Day and looked to God for wisdom, for calm, and for future 
guidance. “If thou turn... from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and call the sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable . . . I will cause thee to ride upon the 
high places of the earth.” (Isaiah 58: 13, 14.) Take a look 
at the nations where they have Sunday bull fights, Sunday 
cock fights, Sunday operas, Sunday elections. All are listed 
under the headings, “Backward Nations.” Christianity is 
being attacked on many fronts today, but perhaps no more 
dangerous and insidious assault can be found than the 
modern desecration of our Christian Sunday. A commer- 
cialized Sunday means an increasingly godless state. 

Playing fast and loose with the Lord’s Day results in very 
severe personal loss. Anyone who puts the holy purpose of 
this-day aside to use the day selfishly is sowing in his soul 
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the seed of ruin and decay. He may expect a fearful har- 
vest. Our failure to bow before the throne of the holy God 
cheats the soul of that heavenly nourishment which is so 
vital to life. As the flag symbolizes loyalty to one’s coun- 
try, and the cross symbolizes our loyalty to Jesus, so loyalty 
to the Lord’s Day is a symbol of our loyalty to the ideal 
and spiritual aspects of life. A Massachusetts Supreme 
Court judge says that at one time he gave up church-going, 
giving his Sabbath to books and other interests, but after a 
while he became conscious of a deterioration in his moral 
nature and he resumed church attendance. An interesting 
story is told concerning Lord Kelvin, one of the most hon- 
ored men of science. One Sunday morning his doorbell in 
Glasgow rang, and two friends, the German scientist Helm- 
holz and Hoffmann, asked if Lord Kelvin were in. The 
maid replied, “Sirs, he most certainly is not.’ They then 
said, “Can you tell us where we may find him?” She an- 
swered, “You'll find him at church, where you ought to 
be.” The visitors, abashed by the resolute reply, declined 
further encounter and went away with chastened minds. 


God the Absentee 


And finally, God suffers. After all, it is His law that is 
flaunted, His House that is ignored, and His holy name that 
is held in irreverence. Loyalty to the Lord’s Day is a true 
measure of the loyalty to the Lord, whether it be on the 
part of a nation or a man. The apostasy of a nation like 
Russia is not so ominous as the apostasy in such a land as 
America, where the form of a Sabbath is recognized but the 
day crowded with everything except God. The worship day 
is turned into a work day, the holy day is turned into a 
holiday. It is refreshing to read of Wilbur Wright, one of 
the famous aviators. When at the high tide of his first for- 
eign success, acclaimed everywhere as “the emperor of the 
air,” the King of Spain came to see him. An orderly ap- 
proached and said, “His Majesty would like to see you fly.” 
Wilbur Wright, a son of good old Bishop Wright, said, “I 
am very sorry, but I never fly on Sunday.” 

But the objection is raised, “Mr. Preacher, you must ad- 
mit that friendship is a great possession. Cicero counts it 
the greatest possession of all. If we are to have friends, we 
must cultivate them, and naturally we will want to entertain 
them.” To all of which I would say that a line must be 
drawn between what is often mistakenly called Christian 
hospitality and the Christian teaching of the Sabbath. 
Friendship that is founded upon so shaky a foundation as 
big dinners and high entertainment over the week end will 
not be very productive nor will they long endure. 

Looking at the whole matter constructively, I would like 
to say that ours is a day when the right use of the Lord’s 
Day provides a glorious opportunity to give a ringing testi- 
mony to Him Whose you are and Whom you serve. At- 
tendance upon divine worship regularly every Sunday is 
one of the most eloquent services that we can render, and 
one which is within the power of all to give. If company 
arrives, invite them to go with you to God’s House. George 
Washington’s pastor said of him, “No company ever kept 
him away from church. I have often been at Mount Vernon 
on the Sabbath morning, when his breakfast table was filled 
with guests, but to him they furnished no pretext for 
neglecting his God and losing the satisfaction of setting a 
good example. For, instead of staying at home, out of a 
fancied courtesy to them, he constantly used to invite them 
to accompany him.” At the appointed hour, the Washington 
carriage was at the door, and he whom we proudly own as 
the Father of our Country would step in, along with his 
family, and soon the clatter of the horses’ hoofs and the 
wheels of the swinging carriage were heard as the faces 
of the occupants turned in the direction of the little Pohick 
Church, or the larger church in Alexandria, no inconsider- 
able distance away. From such scenes America’s noble 
grandeur grew. 
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SPECIAL SEASONS 


By action of our Church in convention assembled, in 
order to insure orderly consideration of the different activ- 
ities in which we are all engaged, the year has been sub- 
divided into “special days and seasons.” As listed in the 1938 
Minutes of the United Lutheran Church in America, these 
subdivisions of the calendar are nine in number as follows: 


MontH or Day CAUSE Boarp OR AGENCY 


September Parish Education Parish and Church School 
Board 

October Social Missions Board of Social Missions 

November Stewardship Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement 

December Christian Ministry Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief 

January Foreign Missions Board of Foreign Missions 

February American Missions Board of American 
Missions 

Septuagesima Deaconess Work Board of Deaconess Work 

April Christian Higher Board of Education 

Education 
May World Lutheranism Lutheran World Convention 


While some of the agencies named as stewards of the 
causes are authorized to make appeals for money during 
the period of the year assigned their cause, the main pur- 
pose of the assignment of seasons is to provide the indi- 
vidual church member with adequate information about the 
enterprises in which his church is engaged. There is a sur- 
prisingly large degree of ignorance about the work actually 
accomplished by our co-operation through the U. L. C. A.’s 
boards and committees, but what ought to have equal appeal 
to the good sense of the members is an orderly distribution 
of attention by means of information sent to the congrega- 
tions during the greater part of the year. 

But the plan cannot achieve the results desired, unless 
the members of the congregations do their part. The printed 
material is a waste of money, time, and human energy un- 
less it is read. The well-rounded idea of the church’s work, 
of which the subdivision of the year into nine sections is 
the expression, will not work if each of the nine items is not 
presented at the proper time of the year. 

THE LUTHERAN urges a 100 per cent observance of the 
Calendar of Special Days and Seasons, beginning next week 
with Parish Education Month. The supplies needed have 
been prepared. Only use of them is asked by the church. 
Surely this will not be neglected. 
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MISSION-MINDED 


Tuer death of Dr. J. Elmer Bittle, which occurred August 
12, was not unexpected. Somewhat more than three score 
and ten years of life had been allotted him, and his activities 
were of the sort that absorbs physical resources. The body 
from some points of view is a mechanism which the soul 
employs, and even with such care as is consistent with the 
achievement of one’s objectives in life it wears out. It is not 
equipped with the power of complete self-renewal, and only 
the spirit of man is superior to death. 

But some men acquire the wisdom by which much is 
accomplished in the course of a few years. They know how 
to balance the resources of body and spirit so as to avoid 
both periods of inactivity and extreme drafts upon vitality. 
Dr. Bittle impressed us as possessing to a noticeable degree 
such self-control as was required for years of patient labor 
in planting and developing congregations. He began church 
extension in the first parishes to which he was called as 
pastor. Then the Pittsburgh Synod discerned “the gift of 
evangelism” which the Holy Spirit had bestowed upon him 
and made him its missionary superintendent. Dr. Burgess 
in the index of his “History of the Pittsburgh Synod” cites 
a dozen pages on which his name appears in connection with 
establishing, reviving or extending a mission. It is an 
inspiring record. 

Our personal impressions of the Doctor were during the 
latter part of his life when his center of service was in the 
Pittsburgh branch of the U. L. C. A. Publication House. 
He knew his Lord, his church and himself to an extent that 
produced stability of convictions, sane judgment of policies 
and an assurance of results where the service of God is 
sincerely pursued. 


RELIGION AND INDUSTRY 


It Has been said of the church that it has lost the con- 
fidence and support of labor because if has not made in- 
dustry more responsive to the rights of workers. In extreme 
situations such as developed in Russia, religion was indicted 
as “the opiate of the people” and the church was denied 
rights needed to nourish its life. Less complete hostility 
exists in the United States and Canada. 

Some church conventions have passed resolutions that 
deal with capital and labor and a few communions have 
adopted “programs” by which the relationships of employer 
and employee can be made more friendly to each other. 
Two years ago Congress passed legislation to insure the 
rights of the worker in industry, to provide old age pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance and to improve the legal au- 
thority for collective bargaining. Thereby, say the critics 
of religion, the state did more for labor than the church 
ever thought of doing. The criticism is among the most 
harmful encountered by the church. Is it true? 

In some instances and in some eras the church seems to 
have been guilty of indifference and worse. It is hard to 
excuse in Russia, for example, the neglect of the rights of 
the people by their ecclesiastical leaders, and even in en- 
lightened America the days when sweat shops were nu- 
merous has not long passed. ‘And there are congregations 
that allow wealth, or social position or some individual 
prejudice to dominate them. 

But the Christian gospel is not pro-rich nor pro-poor. The 
church may become corrupted and fail to declare the whole 
counsel of God. But when our Lord’s principles of human 
conduct: are frankly and fully proclaimed, they cannot fail 
to awaken in both employer and employee a sense of re- 
sponsibilty to Him that is definite in the placement of both 
justice and mercy. It is ‘stich preaching*that has touched the 


~hearts of believers as individuals and induced in them the 


fear of God’s wrath on any one who deals unjustly with 
those who are in business relationships with him. Such 
recognition of higher obligation comes only from the Gospel. 


—— 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


BELIEVE it or not, we once had the position of teacher in 
one of those little red schoolhouses which were the cultural 
gardens for rural Americans of the nineteenth century. We 
had a few personal contacts with, and we still have vivid 
recollections of, the drug store coterie of keen-minded 
farmers who were in the habit of gathering around a stove 
on Saturday afternoon to discuss community and national 
affairs. Of such groups there were doubtless thousands 
scattered over the nation, and in them public sentiment was 
developed to the point where action followed the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. For public opinion is at first merely 
the views of individuals which some contact with other per- 
sons’ views has brought to expression. The small group 
(town meeting, store coterie, or aid society) permits as- 
semblage of convictions and the weight of numbers. It sug- 
gests the formation of the stream of water from a multitude 
of raindrops. 


Condensed Foods 


PROBABLY in the late 80’s or the early 90’s somebody spon- 
sored the announcement that a tablet had been invented 
which contained all the ingredients of a perfect food and 
of which two or three were the equivalent of a full meal. 
With a pill-box full of these tablets, a person could make 
an extended journey and be independent of railroad dining 
rooms and of expensive hotel menus. Besides the saving of 
money and the avoidance of poor cooking, there was the 
economy of time. One could swallow his mid-day allowance 
of nourishment between the sentences of a conversation or 
while turning the page of.one’s book. It seemed to its boost- 
ers the last long step in a long-sought advance in efficiency. 

But did this time-saving, health-conserving, economical 
device appeal to the drug store coterie? Well, not to any 
noticeable degree. “What?” exclaimed a robust, rotund, 
ruddy-faced farmer. “A tablet is no substitute for a dinner, 
and the proposal is an insult to one’s wife, a delusion to 
one’s digestive apparatus and a mockery of one’s Creator. 
Why are we endowed with the elaborate mechanisms of 
mastication, digestion and assimilation, if a tablet can take 
the place of a meal? We are ‘agin it.’” 

Evidently the tablet business did not appeal to American 
and Canadian citizens. The habit of preparing and eating 
food has continued to this day. Even that “last word” in 
culinary appeal, the American pie, retained its popularity. 
There was in fact a swing of the pendulum of popular favor 
in the opposite direction. We recall being asked by a devotee 
of good health, “Do you fletcherize?” That meant do you 
chew your food longer and more systematically than your 
taste dictates? 


Information Tablets 


Wuat led us to the above-recorded reminiscence was the 
arrival upon our desk of another “Digest.” Are you a vic- 
tim of that sort of reading? That is, have you reached the 
stage of activity or of engrossment in the affairs of this life, 
that you take your reading in tablet or even tabloid form? 
We had occasion recently to examine the literature on sale 
at a news-stand, and the number of “Digests” was surpris- 
ing. So also was the disappearance of some of the standard 
and trusted media of information and discussion which 
were once the challenge of great writers and the delight of 
careful, studious readers. 

Great stuff, these condensations of the concisely written 
discussions of great principles and the narratives of great 
events. They save time, trouble, and responsibility for select- 
ing good literature. They indicate the character of the times 
in which we live, where brevity has the right of way for 
literature, clothing, work, and even sleep in some circles. 

The results, however, are open to question. 


Five years ago, when Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
was younger in his position than he now is and therefore 
less restrained in expressions of his opinions, he told a group 
of church paper editors that Americans know better how 
to handle famine and the requirements of reducing their 
wants to their resources than they discern how to behave 
in conditions of abundance. He had in mind the economic 
problems that were current when farmers’ crops were too 
large to be marketed at a profit to them; when in fact their 
abundance made grain and livestock a “drug on the market.” 
Maybe he was inaccurate in his diagnosis of the ills of agri- 
culture, but in the main he correctly phrased a weakness 
of American culture. Instead of a selective attitude toward 
the resourees of our day, by which we choose what is best 
for our work and our situation in life, we have an indis- 
criminating desire for a little of whatever is in existence. 
With work time shortened and with machinery continually 
replacing man-power, we fill the hours gained with a mul- 
titude of interests and activities, most of which are given 
imperfect and unsatisfying attention. The Digest is symbolic 
of our “way of life.” It signifies the desire to be cosmo- 
politan, sophisticated, ecumenical, and so on. We deem him 
cultivated who has learned a little about a lot of subjects, 
even though he had to await condensation by someone of 
whom he knows nothing and cares less. Although digests 
have their place, they are not the reality of literature. 


Lutheran Musicians 

Mayes art is universal and “the concord of sweet sounds” 
beyond limitations of race and group. Certainly the con- 
tents of our Common Service Book are elective of the poetry 
and melody of centuries, nations and communities of be- 
lievers—ecumenical in the true sense of that word. Never- 
theless the reactions to harmony and rhythm differ. One thus 
refers to music as sacred or secular, as intellectual or sen- 
suous, as crude or finished, as exciting or soothing, as 
devotional or disturbing. And, according to the degree to 
which such qualifications are manifested, one classifies 
musical appreciation and musicians. 

Churches as well as races and nations show developments 
in the sphere of music. That assertion is very true when 
applied to the Lutherans in North America. The first of 
each national strain brought from a mother country certain 
characteristic “tastes” as well as tongues where worship 
takes the form of singing. 

The Lutherans who settled in the United States and 
Canada came from countries in Europe where hymnody had 
become well advanced: it had progressed from an original 
collection fostered by Luther and his friends to hymn books 
that indicated folk-tastes in the poems and harmonies. 
These were transported to the new habitation along with 
the Bible and their prayerbooks. Only after Western-born 
generations had the impress of American and Canadian life 
added to the inheritance from Europe did Lutheran hymnists 
and composers become productive and known. 

In two score years Lutheran singers, composers, choirs 
and conductors, music schools and teachers have been de- 
veloped to first:rank musically. Not only have our colleges 
gained fame by the choirs that tour the country, but teach- 
ers and leaders are writing sacred music of the best sort. 
Finally we have the organ of Lutheran music in a magazine 
which has recently begun publication. It takes its name 
“Sursum Corda” (Lift Up Your Heart) from a title in the 
Chief Service and it is devoted to the interests of the church’s 
music and musicians. As we write, we have Number 3 of 
Volume 1 before us. It is informative, discursive, practical 
and intimate. It deserves support both for what it is and for 
what it may become if wisely encouraged. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“MASTER, WHAT SHALL I DO TO 
INHERIT ETERNAL LIFE?” 


“Not the labor of thy hands” alone. The 
Lord expects infinitely more. 


Go, labour on! spend and be spent! 
Thy joy to do thy Father’s will. 

It is the way the Master went; 
Should not the servant tread it still? 


Go, labour on! ’tis not for naught; 
Thine earthly loss is heavenly gain; 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not; 
The Master praises; what are men? 


Go, labour on! enough, while here 
If He shall praise thee, if He deign 

The willing heart to mark and cheer; 
No toil for Him ‘shall be in vain. 


Go, labour on, while it is day! 
The world’s dark night is hastening on. 
Speed, speed thy work! cast sloth away! 
It is not thus that souls are won. 


Toil on! faint not! keep watch, and pray! 
Be wise the erring soul to win! 
Go forth into the world’s highway! 
Compel the wanderer to come in! 
—Horatius Bonar. 


KEEP HEART 


“One of the hardest things in Christian 
work—in all work for that matter—is to 
get within one’s self the spirit which keeps 
the work from degenerating into drudgery. 
For that result it is necessary to have in 
mind a great and lasting motive. Some- 
times we find that motive is the possible 
fruits of our work. A man with a keen 
imagination, which enables him to look 
beyond the present duty to the fruit that 
ig sure to come if he remains faithful, may 
grow weary in well-doing, but he will not 
faint.” —Clipped. 


MONARCHS OF ALL 
SWITCHES 


THE transmission line from Boulder Dam, 
conveying electricity to Los Angeles, is 
two hundred seventy miles long. There are 
two desert stations on this 240,000 kilo- 
watt course, and at each there will be in- 
stalled sixteen gigantic switches, able in- 
stantly and safely to disconnect 287,000 
volts. 

Each switch weighs fifteen tons and is 
operated by an electric motor. When trou- 
ble occurs on the line three long arms or 
blades, hinged at one end,..withdraw from 
contact at the touch of a button and cut 
off the current. In the same instant the 
arrested current is grounded, preventing 
damage to the line. The arms or blades 
swing upward on their hinges, mounted on 
tall, insulated posts. Huge counterweights 
balance their movements. Each switch cost 
ten thousand dollars.—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


BEAUTY CONSECRATED TO 
THE LORD 


Hitpa JAMIESON was considered the most 
beautiful girl in Lawrenceville. Not that 
she ever entered a beauty contest, exhibit- 
ing herself in scanty apparel, subjecting 
herself to measurements and to the revela- 
tions of the camera. But among all her 
acquaintances, in school and elsewhere, she 
was universally considered as a girl of 
outranking beauty of face and form. The 
most rapidly growing department store of 
the town had knowledge of her standing 
and desired to capitalize her grace of form 
to the advancement of their department 
of the latest fashions. They sent her a 
tempting offer to stand in their show win- 
dow and exhibit the latest arrivals of goods 
from Paris and with these to inform the 
gazing public concerning the latest styles. 

Money was not over plentiful in Hilda’s 
home, and the addition of thirty dollars 
per week to their limited income would 
supply many a pressing need. But money 
was not the only thing to be considered. 
What effect would her acceptance of the 
offer have on her own spiritual life, and 
how would it influence the lives of those 
who knew her? To be candid with her- 
self, there was one person in particular 
about whose opinion she was deeply con- 
cerned. There was a diligent and energetic 
young carpenter, Arthur Dillon, who had 
sought to win her love and her hand, and 
she wondered what he would think if he 
saw her standing before the passing crowds 
as an exhibitor of the latest fashions. She 
did not know that he also was weighing in 
his mind the conviction that he ought to 
turn aside from business and seek prepa- 
ration for the gospel ministry. 

The letter of proposal from the business 
house requested her to hand in her de- 
cision not later than the following Mon- 
day. The matter was carefully discussed 
with her mother and sister, and all realized 
the importance of the decision that should 
be rendered. Another Sabbath would come 
and go before the answer must be handed 
in, and they were glad that its hallowed 
influences might come in to help them 
reach their decision. Hilda was invited to 
attend a Sabbath picnic that morning, but 
she needed no time to enable her to reply, 
“I will go to my Sabbath school and 
church.” 

When the Sabbath dawned, Mrs. Jamie- 
son, in the privacy of her own room, knelt 


and poured forth her petition to God that, 


He would unmistakably show them that 
day His will concerning the decision that 
had to be made. 

Hilda rose with a feeling that it was a 
momentous day for her. It was a great 
temptation. She was to dress richly at 
the expense of the firm. In plain words 
she was to be a kind of glorified manne- 
quin and showroom director combined. 
Her beauty was to be bought at $30 per 
week, After all, why should she not sell 
it, so long as there was no harm done? 

Yet, there was a fear lurking in the 


recesses of her heart that there was more 
in it than appeared on the surface. 

After breakfast, she asked her mother 
whether she had decided anything. 

“Let us wait, dear, till the day is over. 
As long as your letter is posted in the 
morning, all will be saved. Perhaps the 
Lord will give us a message during the 
day.” 

When they reached the church, Arthur 
Dillon was waiting in front. He eagerly 
scanned Hilda’s face, but she was pre- 
occupied with her serious thoughts and 
scarcely noticed him. 

The minister chose as his subject that 
miorning, “Esther before the King, pleading 
for her people.” He drew a vivid picture 
of perfect womanhood. He dwelt upon 
the personal charms of this noble woman, 
the secret of her strength (prayer) the 
high courage that uttered those words, 
“And if I perish, I perish.” 

“Could anything have been more ap- 
propriate?” Mrs. Jamieson bowed her 
head, and whispered, “Father, I thank 
Thee!” 

She could see that Hilda was entranced. 
It almost seemed that he, their minister, 
must know of the temptation that had 
come her way. Yet he could not possibly 
know of it. 

Finally, he appealed to all women pres- 
ent to consecrate what beauty of body they 
possessed, and match it, nay surpass it, 
with beauty of soul. He deplored strongly 
the growing custom of exploiting women’s 
charms, especially the young womanhood 
of our fair land, by beauty competitions, 
star film competitions, etc. He decried all 
commercialism of beauty and pleaded for 
the modesty that enhanced the value of 
true womanhood. 


“Never fear,” he concluded. “God never’ 


made a beautiful thing yet but He had 
some glorious use for it. And if He can 
gaze upon you and say, ‘It is very good!’ 
What higher praise do you want?” 

“But remember, God looketh not upon 
mere outward appearance. Oh, no! He 
looks upon the heart. The very you of 
you, and me of me!” 

It was a strong appeal. The face of the 
beautiful girl in the congregation was 
surely an inspiration. Then he said—‘Let 
us pray!” 

Hilda’s head was bowed, but her heart 
was bowed also. “God must care for me,” 
she said, “for He has sent me a direct an- 
swer, a message straight from God to me, 
through His servant. I will obey the voice 
of my heavenly Father, and will not trade 
my beauty, and henceforth, I will love 
Him and serve Him more than ever.” 

And God registered that vow in heaven, 
and there was joy in the presence of the 
angels of heaven that one more beautiful 
girl was on the upward way and hemmed 
round with the keeping power of Jesus. 

“Mother, I have’ decided that I am not 
going to Mr. Knight’s store,” she said on 
their way home. 

“Yes dear, I know,” said Mrs. Jamieson. 

“And, oh mother dear, what need have 
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we to worry when God answers our doubts 
like that? Wasn’t it wonderful?” 

“Your faith has been confirmed today 
my darling; has it not?” 

“Yes, Mother, I feel strong. I feel that 
He is my rock, and my shield, my fortress 
and. my strong power!” 

Mrs. Jameison’s heart danced for joy. 
It was worth more than a fortune to her 
to hear such words from Hilda’s lips. 

* * * 

Monday afternoon a certain proprietor 
of a large department store, sat at his desk, 
staring at a letter. His face was a study 
of chagrin and keen disappointment. Sud- 
cenly he crushed the letter, and bowed 
his head, muttering—“God, give me back 
the years that the locust hath eaten!” 

ak * "ok 

And a young carpenter, as he worked 
beside the building had a song in his heart 
that day. “Praise God! Praise God!” was 
the song of his hammer, for he heard from 
Mrs. Jamieson of Hilda’s temptation and 
her decision. 

He had a great longing to win her as 
the town carpenter and had asked her 
mother to keep back the information that 
he was thinking of the ministry. That eve- 
ning he called and definitely asked Hilda 
to share his life. 

Two'\very happy people came to supper. 

“Mother, I am so happy,’ murmured 
Hilda that night. “And I am glad I did not 
know that Arthur was a candidate for the 
ministry when I promised to be his wife. 
It is he, not his calling, that counts. Still 
I would rather he were a minister than 
anything else.” 

“My dear, I rejoice to think that you 
have made another great decision, the 
greatest that any woman can make. I look 
forward to seeing you and Arthur spend- 
ing and being spent in His service.” 

“Yes, mother dear, it seems as though 
cur heavenly Father were indeed guiding 
us. But I know, mother o’mine, I am a 
child of many prayers. God is answering 
your prayers, and I feel that I must honor 
them also. It will be years before we can 
think of marriage, but in the meantime I 
will try to become more and more like 
my dear Master.” 

Mrs. Jamieson looked at the sweet, 
earnest face and felt that that would not 
be very difficult. 

“T pray God that you may be kept stead- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord,” she replied—The Way. 


THE BLESSING OF LABOR 


Tue poor fisherman’s words, in Scott’s 
“Antiquary,” said to the lady who came 
to comfort him on the death of his child: 
“You rich folk when ye’re in trouble may 
sit wi’ yer handkerchief tae yer een, but 
we puir bodies maun aff tae oor work 
again, e’en though oor hearts are thumpin’ 
like a hammer.” Aye, but the poor fellow 
at his honest work was far better off in 
his time of sorrow than had he been able 
to nurse his grief with his “handkerchief 
tae his een.” Work is a healing ministry 
from God in heaven. When the heart is 
crushed beneath its heavy load, unable to 
lift itself up, with what gracious tact our 
work soothes and braces the wounded 
spirit Unknown. 
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GOD’S MESSENGER 


“Count each affliction, whether light or 
grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee; do 
thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, 
crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast, allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness: 
should be 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 

Strong to consume small troubles; to com- 
mend 

Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts 
lasting to the end.” 

—Source unknown. 


Grief 


WEALTHY AND WISE 


WHEN a moneylender complained to 
Baron Rothschild that he had lent 10,000 
francs to a person who had gone off to 
Constantinople without leaving any ac- 
knowledgment of the debt, the baron said: 
“Well, write to him and ask him to send 
you the 50,000 francs he owes you.” 

“But he owes me only ten thousand,” 
said the moneylender. 

“Precisely,” rejoined the baron, “and he 
will write and tell you so, and thus you 
will get the acknowledgment of it.’”—Sel. 


APPRECIATION 


APPRECIATION! What magic it will work! 
How little of it there is in this mad old 
world of ours. 

Dollars and cents alone will not cause 
people to extend themselves to reach un- 
known heights, but appreciation will. Great 
artists are often inspired by the appre- 
ciation of a single individual. 

And it applies to every person in the 
world regardless of the work that is being 
done. Tired workmen stagger home weary 
from the day’s toil. Tired housewives 
struggle to make homes comfortable and 
happy, but there is no word of appre- 
ciation. 

Artists create, and writers write, but we 
are too busy to say a kind word about 
their efforts. Preachers preach, and sing- 
ers sing, but we toss a dollar onto the 
collection plate or buy a ticket and think 
that we have done our duty. 

When the famous cook of a well-known 
southern colonel made one of her appetiz- 
ing pies he used to call her into the dining 
room and compliment her, and Mandy 
would then place her hands on her massive 
hips, beam broadly and say: “Massa, ah 
wants to tell yo’ that thar am nobody in 
this worl’ that appreciates appreciation like 
ah do!” Then she would go back into the 
kitchen and strive to outdo all previous 
culinary efforts in order to gain another 
word of praise from the master that she 
served so faithfully because he was 
thoughtful. 

The salesman who makes a good sale, the 
buyer who is efficient, the window trim- 


Af 


mer who is capable, all become better in 
their work in proportion to the apprecia- 
tion that is meted out to them when things 
have been unusually well done. 

We have become too thoughtless. We 
are getting too selfish. We feel that we 
can buy good work with mere money. It 
cannot be done. There must be something 
more. 

And the “something more” does not cost 
a cent. It is nothing more nor less than a 
sincere word spoken when it is deserved. 
Paychecks can be doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled, but the increases, in them- 
selves, will never pay the dividends in 
fine work well done as will an occasional 
word of genuine appreciation —Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


A Fruit salad, appetizing on a hot night, 
has the added advantage of being very 
healthful, for nearly all fruits hold acids 
and salts in solution which are cooling to 
the blood, and there are so many fruits 
available that none needs to become tire- 
some. Pears, as a salad possibility once 
tried, will appear often this way: Peel 
large pears, halve them, remove the cores 
and drop them into cold water in which 
is a tablespoonful of vinegar to keep them 
white. Fill the core cavity with either 
grated cheese or cream cheese balls and 
serve on lettuce with French dressing. 
Purple egg-plums may be used instead of 
pears, with lemon juice substituted for 
vinegar in the dressing. The stone cavity 
of peaches filled with chopped nuts and 
arranged on lettuce with mayonnaise is 
very tasty. A pretty salad can be made 
from watermelon or cantaloupe by scoop- 
ing out with a large spoon pieces from the 
ripest parts, draining, chilling and serving 
in lettuce cups with French dressing. When 
mayonnaise is used with fruits, leave out 
the mustard and pepper, put in a little 
sugar and use lemon instead of vinegar 
always. In no case should a boiled acid 
dressing be used with fruit salad. 

—Selected. 


RICHES 


“GiIvE us riches! 

Rich hearts to love mightily. 

Rich brains to think boldly. 

Rich hands to work skillfully. 

Rich bodies to live wholesomely. 

Riches of music, of architecture, of lit- 
erature. 

Riches of spirit to grasp the majesty of 
the moral law.” 


SMILES 


“Don’t they allow tenants to raise chil- 
Gren in this apartment house?” 

“No,” said the janitor. 

“Nor kittens, nor puppies, nor parrots?” 

“No, nothing is permitted to be raised 
here except the rent.” 


So It Does 


“Wuy have words roots, Pa?” 
“To make the language grow, my child.” 
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DEDICATED TO GOD 


Isaiah Hears God’s Call and Becomes a Prophet 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Isaiah 6: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for September 3 


Amos and Hosea had pronounced the 
doom of corrupt Israel, the northern king- 
dom, with Samaria as capital. Assyria and 
Egypt were fighting for supremacy in 
western Asia. How would Jerusalem fare, 
since it lay near the path of the hostile 
foes? Humanly judged it was in danger; 
probably it would be taken. But God pre- 
pared His prophet Isaiah to explain His 
purpose of sparing His own city. As of 
other great men, the world knows but 
little of Isaiah. His father, Amoz, was un- 
famed. He was probably a native of Jeru- 
salem. His boyhood was spent under the 
reign of energetic, enthusiastic Uzziah—a 
happy period for Judah. In unfavorable 
similarity was the condition of Israel un- 
der Jeroboam II to that obtaining in 
Judah, when young Isaiah gave serious 
thought to what was going on. He prob- 
ably had studied the sayings of Amos and 
Hosea and realized that what they de- 
nounced, and the doom they predicted, 
must be true of Judah. He knew greed 
for wealth, abuse of power, spurning of 
moral standards, unscrupulous use of re- 
ligious forms while parading only a pre- 
tense of loyalty to God. His keen mind 
and brave heart were aroused; he felt 
something must be said and done to pre- 
vent Judah’s decline and fall. He was of 
good family, and had fine opportunities 
and access to councils of nation and 
church. He had ample information of his 
people’s sins. A sense of resentment seized 
him. But he learned the generous pur- 
pose of God, and was divinely directed to 
make that purpose known. 


Called 


Uzziah had died, a miserable victim of 
leprosy as punishment for his presuming 
to take on priestly functions. This was not 
a secret. Isaiah must have thought deeply 
about it. Conviction that ‘unholiness be- 
fore God brought separation from Him 
and punishment, too, must have come to 
Isaiah. His habit of worship brought him 
into the Temple, where God gave him the 
special call to do something to divert 
Jerusalem from its folly. Isaiah reasoned 
closely. Uzziah died for presumption, pre- 
tending to be what he was not. Was not 
Judah presenting similar pretense? Prac- 
tices that were wicked were countenanced, 
and worship was often merely form, a 
ritual for show and not for spiritual 
strength, a plan to gain the applause of 
men rather than to give glory to God. 
As for himself, Isaiah was one of the peo- 
ple, subject to sins as were they. In fact, 
he felt his unworthiness. This became a 
burden to him when he had the vision 
in the Temple. There he saw the glory 
of God. He compared himself with what 
he saw. He realized that the seraphim of 
the vision were messengers of God and 
that they were sent to announce to the peo- 
ple the holiness of God. When this mes- 
sage reached the ears and entered the 
hearts of the people, they would change 
their ways and get back into God’s favor. 


Isaiah’s interpretation of the vision was 
that he was to be the voice telling Judah 
this message. It must be by human lips, 
not by flying seraphim. Away from sin 
and uncleanness, away from externalities 
and pretense, Isaiah must go if he would 
be God’s prophet. This was his call and 
he knew it; but how would he answer? 
How could he answer? 


Cleansed 


Isaiah felt himself singled out as the 
called messenger for God, but he was met 
by his conviction that he was unfit to 
speak God’s message. His lips were un- 
clean; he was like his people, whose lips 
also were unclean. Any attempt on his 
part to prophesy would be met with sar- 
casm, for he was no better than the peo- 
ple he would address. He confessed all 
this to God, and thus showed himself will- 
ing and fit to receive further preparation 
for his work. The symbolic cleansing of 
his lips with a coal of fire from the altar 
was accompanied with the: declaration of 
grace, which assured him that he was 
cleansed, made fit for the commission God 
would give him. This was a process that 
went on in Isaiah’s mind and heart. His 
knowledge of sin, his confession of per- 
sonal uncleanness as a hindrance to his 
serving as God’s spokesman, his willing- 
ness to be cleansed, and his open mind 
to hear what further God had to say to 
him—these opened the gate and allowed 
him to enter the glorious company of the 
prophets and be enrolled as a keen, active, 
consecrated young man, whose work as a 
prophet would register his name on the 
scroll of fame as a prophet of first rank. 
He saw “the Lord sitting upon a throne”; 
he heard the announcement of his being 
acceptable to God; he eagerly sprang into 


THINK OF THESE 


No ure can be seriously dedicated to 
God without first feeling that it is fit for 
dedication, fit by God’s cleansing power. 


Isaiah received his spiritual impulse to 
serve God while worshiping in the Temple; 
his being there to worship was a sensible 
practice. 


The honors that later came to Isaiah— 
the honors we give him now—were pre- 
ceded by hard, faithful work on his part. 


In God’s service we get no higher than 
we are willing to climb. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Seeing the Lord’s Glory. Isaiah 6: 1-5. 
T. Hearing the Lord’s Call. Isaiah 6: 6-8. 
W. Seeking the Lord’s Message. Isaiah 6: 9-13. 
Th. Receiving the Lord’s Commission. Exodus 
F. Obeying the Lord’s Command. Acts 26:19-23. 
Sat. Following the Lord’s Guidance. Mark 2: 


13, 14. 
S. Yearning to Worship the Lord. Psalm 122. 
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the path of service, a man fit to volunteer. 
He changed his “Woe is me!” to “Here am 
I; send me.” 

Commissioned 


Isaiah meant what he said; his confes- 
sion was sincere and his promise genuine. 
Impelled by conviction, he waited to hear 
what God would tell him. Then came the 
commission. He waited for the terms of 
the commission without suggestion or dic- 
tation. Where he was to go and what he 
was to do did not concern him as long as 


+ 


he had God’s orders. He let God prescribe — 


all the conditions. He was to go to the 
people, carrying God’s words to them. It 
was a condemning, warning message; yet 
ack of it was the offer of God to forgive 
and save, if they would turn to God, 
repentant and seeking His favor. Nothing 
hopeful as to the outcome of his preaching 
was promised the young prophet; but he 
was to do his part well, and leave results 
with God. What happened to the people 
as a result of their refusing his warning 
and ignoring his promise was not his con- 
cern as much as to obey God. The people 
were to have God’s message; what they 
did with it was their own responsibility. 

One matter bothered Isaiah. How long 
was this unrequiting labor to continue? 
Was he to keep on preaching with no as- 
surance of winning Judah back to God? 
The answer of God emphasized the need 


for Isaiah’s faithfulness to his task.. His’ 


work was not to end as long as people 
lived in Jerusalem and Judah had any 
inhabitants. 
captivity; but God’s offer of forgiveness 
and restoration and salvation was not to 
cease while there was a possibility of any 
favorable reaction to His purpose of love. 
So Isaiah dedicated his life to God and to 
the ministry for God’s people. He attained 
parenthood, maintaining himself in high 
honor before God and with the people. 


ESTIMATING SELF 


WE HAVE mirrors to tell us what we look 
like; they guide us in discovering what 
changes may be made, can be made, should 
be made to give us a reflected image of 
ourselves that is pleasing, at least to us. 
This is a self-estimation of appearance. 
We put great store by appearance. We 
must spend a lot of money and time on it, 
judging from what advertisements say in 
word and picture. It is astonishing what 
is promised as improvement in appearance, 
if this is used or worn and that is avoided, 
and something else discarded. What a trou- 
ble and expense we are at to look our 
best, and why? This is an eternal question. 

But estimating self must mean more 
than any mirror can tell. After all, we 
see the real self in a mirror darkly, rather 
sadly blurred, for self is not to be put on 
and off as powder or paint on the face. 
Self grows and stays, of course always 
subject to modifications, intentional or 
otherwise. We say that self improves by 
contact with beauty and grace and nobility 
and the purest ideals. We cannot think 
this through, at least not as Christians, 
without concluding that estimating self by 
the teaching and example of Christ deter- 
mines whether or not the self we claim 
as ours satisfies us. 


This was a forecast of the ~ 


ail 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


The Youth Movement in Our 
Church 


II Timothy 3: 14-17 


Ir 1s well for us to see the background 
of the Luther League movement. It grew 


naturally out of an era when the church. 


was discovering its youth. Its slogan 
measures its spirit: “Of the Church, by 
the Church, and for the Church.” This 
is a complete dedication. Our assurance 
that the Luther League can serve our pres- 
ent era is first discovered by its service 
record in the past. The Luther League is 
no outsider begging for admittance to any 
Lutheran congregation. It was born in the 
church and it is supremely dedicated to 
serving the church. It has no meaning 
apart from the church. 


A Church Organization 


A half century ago young folks had lit- 
tle to interest them in the program of the 
church, It was an era when youth was to 
be seen and not heard. Paternal authority 
was a fact, and young folks had to attend 
service whether bored or not. The in- 
fluence of Puritanism was strong in all 
the communions, and there was a hidden 
concept in the minds of nearly all religious 
leaders that the desire for a good time 
was an offspring of the devil. Here and 
there pastors were discovering their young 
folks and encouraging local societies in 
which they could meet on the youth level. 
Most pastors viewed these societies as a 
dangerous innovation. 

In 1887 some of the Lutheran churches 
of New York City had local societies for 
young folks and made the first inter- 
church contacts in behalf of a larger union. 
In 1888 a district was organized. Other 
sections followed suit, and in 1894 the first 
State League was organized in Utica, N. Y. 
In the same year similar organizations 
were formed in Pennsylvania and Kansas, 
and October 30, 1895, the Luther League 
of America was organized in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. To show how progressive our Lu- 


theran Church was in this period, com- 


pare the dates of organization of other 
youth groups—Christian Endeavor, 1895; 
Epworth League (Methodist), 1889; and 
Baptist Young People’s Union, 1891. 


Synodical Relationship 
The Luther League was not directly tied 
to any nationally organized synod. Local 
societies of whatever name, connected with 


a local Lutheran congregation, could be- 


come members. The leaders in the young 
people’s movement in those days dreamed 
of a united Lutheran Church. They made 
happy friendships across synodical lines. 
They discussed common interests and in 
particular the possibilities of a great Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. Without such con- 
tacts it is very difficult to see how the 
United Lutheran Church could have been 


possible in 1918. Leaders who actively 


promoted the merger were almost all 
trained in the Luther League. The first 
and only president of the United Lu- 
theran Church was a member in his youth 
and of one of the Young Men’s Societies 
that formed the first Luther League Dis- 
ivict in New York City. The Luther League 
lifted its membership out of a provincial- 
ism that had limited the outlook of the 


-average Lutheran youth to congregational 


boundaries. 

At the beginning of the movement young 
people’s societies were received from prac- 
tically every national Lutheran synod. As 
the movement grew in strength, and es- 
pecially as increasing emphasis was placed 
on a general union of national synods, 
leaders in some of these synods who did 
not at all trust the Lutheranism of certain 
other groups, became suspicious of the 
Luther League. They influenced their 
synods to foster leagues of their own 
where their young folks would not be 
making “questionable” contacts. Other 
leaders joined them in promoting such 
synodical leagues because they saw the 
possibility of service to the synodical pro- 
gram of education and missions. For 
many reasons the field of the Luther 
League was more and more confined to 
the General Council and the General 
Synod. The United Synod in the South 
had its own missionary movement for its 
young people, a very successful and fruit- 
ful organization whose spirit is still felt 
in the Luther League of the South. 

Then came the merger of these three 
synods in 1918, and the question of young 
people’s organized work was one of many 
problems involved. The Luther League of 
America was effectively organized under 
General Secretary Harry Hodges, with 
headquarters established in Philadelphia 
and local district and state societies cover- 
ing the territory of the newly. merged 
United Lutheran Church. It seemed un- 
necessary to organize a new society and 
thus sign the death warrant of an estab- 
lished movement with a glorious history 
and a helpful tradition. The United Lu- 
theran Church therefore adopted the Lu- 
ther League in 1920 and constituted it the 
official young people’s society of the 
church, Since that adoption the growth 
has been rapid and the program has come 
increasingly in line with the educational 
and missionary plans of the parent body. 
The movement has even reached across 
the sea to India. 


The Place of the League 


These are critical days for young peo- 
ple’s organizations. Theories of Christian 
education are questioning their place in 
the program of the church. The depart- 
ment for children has been transferred re- 
cently to joint management with the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and The 
Children of the Church replaces the Junior 
League and Light Brigade. Other changes 
will no doubt come in the effort to integrate 
our educational program. The League 
must be flexible enough to retain its 


identity and to fall into step in the for- 
ward march of Christian education. The 
League has something of tremendous value 
to offer. Its power in the church today is 
due to its unique qualities. They musi 
not be sacrificed. 

In particular the emphasis placed upon 
the love of Christ and His church insures 
the adjustments necessary in the League 
program. The true Luther Leaguer gives 
his first allegiance to Jesus ‘Christ. This 
stress on personal consecration to Christ 
in fellowship with the young people of 
the church can find no better medium 
than the Luther League movement. If we 
want consecrated young people, we may 
trust the League to be a major factor in 
supplying them. The Luther League is 
here to stay, in its essential spirit. Let us 
give it our best loyalty. 


Divided Loyalties P 

Luther League loyalties are strong. It 
is an inspiration to see a convention of 
Leaguers. The enthusiasm is contagious. 
Many of our pastors would find their youth 
renewed if they would attend the con- 
ventions, of their church youth, not to 
participate so much as to absorb their 
spirit. The historic name, Luther League, 
with all its valuable traditions; the or- 
ganization itself with its invisible bond 
of fellowship tying together the youth 
of the church, at home and abroad; the 
missionary objectives accepted and met by 
these young folks; the wholesome friend- 
ships over-reaching sectionalism and race; 
the common faith, an inheritance from the 
Reformation made vital through youth 
for our day; these and many other con- 
cepts come to the mind of the Luther 
Leaguer with the thought of the League. 
These are real loyalties. They must be 
conserved, not as something apart from 
the loyalty every member feels toward 
the church but as a loyalty that is one 
with the love of Word and Sacraments. 
Under the leadership of Secretary Paul 
M. Kinports, we may be sure that every 
League loyalty will be a church loyalty, 
a Christ loyalty. The congregation with- 
out a Luther League should give the 
League a trial. The congregation with a 
Luther League should count itself for- 
tunate and lose no opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its interest in the church youth 
by a hearty support of League activities. 

* * * * 

To LerapErs: Topic date, September 10. 
Personal testimonies may be given on the 
theme, “What My Luther League Experi- 
ence Has Meant to Me.” Next topic: The 
Luther League: In the Local Congregation. 


Wuue you kneel, 

Although you feel 

No special kindlings of the soul, 

Upon the whole 

Of spiritual thought and life will be 

The dew of heaven, falling tenderly. 
—William Olney. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


DR. DURANT’S DREAM 
CHURCH* 


By Dr. Herman Miller, Reading, Pa. 


Dr. Wittiam Durant is alarmed about 
the present and the future of Christianity. 
In a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post he brilliantly states the situation in 
the world today and goes on to suggest a 
cure by describing the church of his 
dreams. The article received considerable 
publicity and merits some comment. 

What Dr. Durant has said is not start- 
lingly new. In religious publications the 
same has been said time and time again 
with the same note of alarm. Churchmen 
everywhere are conscious of the apparent 
crisis for the Christian Church. He, there- 
fore, is not telling us anything that we 
do not already know. The interesting 
features of his article are that he, who 
once turned his back on the Christian 
Church (Dr. Durant earlier in his life 
prepared for the Roman priesthood), now 
has a favorable word to say for Chris- 
tianity, and that the widely read Saturday 
Evening Post gives such prominence to an 
article of this character. Those two facts 
would indicate that Christianity is not a 
matter of indifference any longer, but is 
being recognized as truly the important 
factor in society even by those who used 
to grant it scant attention. That, at least, 
is promising. 

The article in question entitled, “The 
Crisis in Christianity,’ is well written. 
With much of it all can agree. The crisis, 
however, is not “in” Christianity, but “for” 
Christianity. The disturbing factors which 
Dr. Durant describes are to be found not 
in the church but outside of it. In the 
Christian Church today there are many 
signs of deep evangelical loyalty and a 
real spiritual renewal. Dangerous liberal- 
ism is dead or dying and evangelical 
preaching and teaching have returned. 
There is a spirit of serious devotion to 
Christ, even in the church in Germany, 
that promises strong leadership. 

Dr. Durant’s description of the need and 
place of Christianity in society is excel- 
lent. When he says, however, “Religion is 
born out of the needs of the soul, the na- 
tion and the race,” he speaks only a half 
truth. That may be sufficient for a philoso- 
pher, but that is not sufficient explanation 
for Chrstianity. Christianity meets those 
needs, but is not born of those needs. 
Christianity is the result of God’s revela- 
tion. It is a fundamental part of normal 
living. The need appears when it is absent. 
Nevertheless, when you read what Durant 
says of Christianity’s gift to the individual, 
the family, government, business and life’s 
struggle generally, you will quote him 
time and again. 

What the article says about those in- 
fluences and circumstances which have 
made the church’s work more difficult 
makes one wish that he could put it as 
well. Wealth, urban life, the laboratory, 


* The editor requested Dr. Miller to read the 
article by William Durant in the Saturday 
Evening Post under date of August 5 and give 
Tue LuTHerANn’s readers the benefit of his im- 
pressions. 


science, inventions, knowledge and luxury 
have not made it easy for the church. It 
is true that men have turned from Chris- 
tianity to science or socialism. It has hap- 
pened before, as Dr. Durant says. It is 
happening again. But we must note this, 
also, that neither science nor socialism has 
brought peace to the human heart and 
solved problems. It is indicated that there 
is danger ahead if we cling too hopefully 
to science as life’s guide or to socialism 
for society’s solution. 


Deeper Appreciation of 
Christianity 


The real purpose of the article appears 
when attention is directed toward Christ 
and Christianity as the real hope of the 
world. That is saying and admitting much. 
When such is said by a man like Dr. 
Durant, the servants in the church can be 
hopeful. What preachers have always said 
is being admitted now by the intelligentsia. 
Dr. Durant did not write like that in his 
book, “Transition.” His insights are deeper 
and his judgments more mature. 

And yet he is not ready to align him- 
self with the Christian Church as it is. 
He dreams of a special church. About one 
thing he is certain. He wants the serious 
adoption of the ethics of Christ. He is all 
for it. But even there he would make a 
Gistinction between clergy and laity, where 
Christ makes no distinction. That is evi- 
dently a remnant of the Roman leaven in 
his training. But this ethic of Jesus he 
wishes developed in a new type of church. 
He says, “Let us see visions and dream 
dreams.” We picture one after another of 
the great Christian denominations meeting 
in enthusiastic assembly, redefining Chris- 
tianity as sincere acceptance of the moral 
ideals of Christ, and inviting to their mem- 
bership any person, of whatever race or 
theology, who is willing to receive those 
ideals as the test and goal of his conduct 
and development.” That is the proposal on 
which he enlarges. Anything wrong with 
that? 

First of all, Christianity is not merely an 
ethical movement. To be a Christian does 
not mean mere subscription to the Ten 
Commandments, even as interpreted by 
Jesus. If that is all that Christianity means 
to Dr. Durant he has stripped it of its 
deepest meaning and robbed Jesus of His 
greatest message. Christianity means first 
and foremost reconciliation with God and 
a divine fellowship. This great Christian 
truth Dr. Durant ignores entirely, but it 
was on such a basis that Jesus invited 
people to follow Him and not on the basis 
of only the moral law. First reconciliation, 
then obedience energized by love. Mere 
approval and acceptance of the law is 
nothing but work-righteousness and self- 
righteousness, against which Jesus Himself 
protested. It is a Pharisaism in modern 
dress. 

Secondly, there can be no deep and sin- 
cere acceptance of a code unless there is 
high authority back of it. Why should 
people accept the ethics of Christ instead 
of’ the ethics of Plato or Confucius or 
Spinoza? What authority has Christ above 
the others? Dr. Durant doesn’t explain. 
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Instead he would permit everybody to 
think about Christ as he pleases. Any the- 
ology would be acceptable. But there is the 
weak link. The acceptance of a code on 
human judgment only is an unstable thing. 
Human judgment is faulty. A thing is good 
not only because we think it is good, be- 
cause our opinions change. An acceptance 
of Christ’s ethics, therefore, just because 
we approve them, would not give His ethics 
sufficient force to change the world as Dr. 
Durant desires. The ethics of Jesus must 
have greater authority than they would 
thus derive. We must find more in the 
ethics of Jesus than the stamp of human 
approval and acceptance to make them 
really binding on ourselves or others. 


Authority Distinguishes Jesus’ 
Teaching 


There must be authority in Jesus’ moral 
law, high authority, more than human au- 
thority. Is it not true that the Ten Com- 
mandments mean much to us just because 
they are God’s commandments? Is it not 
true that Jesus impresses us just because 
He is the Son of God? Take the divine 
element from the commandments or from 
Jesus and you have robbed both of the 
authority, without which they can do us 
no real good. And right there Dr. Durant 
leaves us in the dark. He doesn’t recog- 
nize that for the validity of the moral law 
you must have faith in its divine authority, 
faith in God and in His Son, Jesus Christ. 
He wants the shell of the church without 
its kernel; he wants the appearance with- 
out the substance; he wants works with- 
out faith. That cannot be. It is not a 
church which Dr. Durant suggests but a 
synthetic society for ethical culture. 

Yes, we deplore the divisions in the 
Christian Church. We all want more unity. 
But we can never make of the Christian 
Church a Society of Ethical Culture. It is, 
and must be, a fellowship of those who 
believe in Jesus Christ as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world. Only in 
such a fellowship of believers will the 
moral law of Christ be seriously accepted 
and observed. Dr. Durant’s church can 
be only a dream. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS’ OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


James C. Peterson, Reserve Chaplain, United 
States Army, Commends Co-operation 
of Post Commander 


[A letter to THE LuTHERAN] 


Is an army chaplain permitted to preach 
the gospel? 

This question has been raised recently 
in various denominational circles and has 
had a grave bearing on decisions discour- 
aging ministers from making application 
for a commission as army chaplain. 

Let it be frankly admitted that certain 
army unit commanders have little or no 
understanding of Christianity and its value 
for soldiers or for men anywhere. Chap- 
lains who happen to serve under this type 
of a commanding officer will simply have 
to make the best of the circumstances, 
bearing in mind that they have many 
brother pastors in civil life who do not 
have the full support of their church coun- 
cils in a definitely spiritual. program. 


“ 
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Under all circumstances, however, the 
earnest army chaplain may take courage 
in knowing that he is specifically called 


\ by his government and central war de- 


| partment to be a true representative of 
his church with all its fundamental teach- 
ings and principles. The chaplain is not 
first of all a morale officer; he is a min- 
ister of the Gospel to serve the men who 
have been moved away from home and 
church. Yet it is also recognized that the 
inward spiritual contentment and strength 
of character which the Christian faith 
brings to the individual increases infinitely 
the worth of a man in the army as well 
as in civil life. 

This truly spiritual significance of the 
chaplaincy is being understood by a larger 
and larger number of army unit com- 
manders. In some instances this may, of 
course, be a mere outward recognition of 
a fact, or dutiful compliance with army 
regulations in regard to the chaplain’s call- 
ing. Yet the evident fact remains that a 
number of highly educated and efficient 
army officers are coming out as boldly in 
the Christian faith and confession as did 
certain centurions in the days of Christ 
on earth. This statement is based on ex+ 
pressions by chaplains in the regular army 
with whom we spent a week at annual 
conferences. Our annual! fourteen-day 
period of army active duty has confirmed 
the fact with a few striking and beautiful 
examples. 

One of these examples is fresh in mind, 
having just returned from a period of 
active duty at old Fort Brady, located on 
a high hill above Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
A year ago at that fort it was somewhat 
depressing to lead a large number of men 
for Bible class or Sunday morning serv- 
ice into unsuitable buildings. We were of 
course permitted to hold the services, and 
the scheduled time was posted in all com- 
pany headquarters, but personal interest 
from higher officials was lacking. But what 
a change in the summer of 1939! A large 
and beautified building was converted into 
@ church with altar, candles, cross, pulpit, 
and a large Bible, which the camp com- 
mander insisted should be opened and 
visible to all the men as they came up the 
aisles. The commander’s open confession 
of faith in Jesus Christ as his Saviour was 
reflected in a definite influence of the en- 
tire personnel and in all details of moral 
regulations of post and camp. 

_ The commander worked personally with 
the chaplain in arranging the details of 
the Order of Service to be mimeographed 
and distributed’ for Sunday morning. In 
each of the folders the commander had a 
personal message, a different message each 
time. We print two of them here, think- 


| ing they might be of interest and inspira- 


tion to our readers: 
(From “Order of Service” folder, July 


Bol): 


Message from the Camp Commander: 

Repeatedly you are faced with choosing 
between right and wrong, and as a guide 
to choose wisely remember the words of 
one who has become recognized as the 
outstanding representative of the Chris- 
tian faith, the Apostle Paul, when he says: 
“Whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” 

(Signed) Hayes A. Kroner, 
Lt. Col., 2d Infantry, Commanding. 


THE LUTHERAN 


(From “Order of Service” folder, Au- 
gust 6): 

Message from the Camp Commander: 

“Something ‘New Every Morning’ is the 
Christian’s assurance,” is the message I 
give to you, my young friends, of the 
CMTC, as I bid you good-by. And I am 
bappy to express here to all the chaplains 
my deep appreciation for their religious 
initiative and varied activities during the 
camp. 

(Signed) Hayrs A. Kroner, 
Lt. Col., 2d Infantry, Commanding. 


We have here endeavored to point out a 
few actual bright spots of a picture which 
short-sighted men have sometimes pictured 
to be altogether dark. It is very impor- 
tant that we have a sane view and a Chris- 
tian attitude toward our army and national 
defense as well as toward our government 
as a whole. We cannot afford in these 
times to go off on an irrational tangent 
like a minister in some Reformed church 
who recently said: “I might decide to go 
to war in actual defense of my country, 
but I would not pray God to be with me, 
I would go with the devil.” Such is neither 
the spirit of the Bible, nor of a Christian, 
nor of our Pilgrim fathers, nor of the lead- 
ers of church and state who under God 
have made America what it is. We are not 
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here advocating “militarism”; we are 
merely urging that all our Lutheran synods 
keep the sane balance which our fathers 
had, and that in our prayers we remem- 
ber before the throne of God our little 
nucleus of an army for the safeguarding of 
our land. Not least ought we to support 
in our prayers such men as the one above 
mentioned, who are sincerely interested in 
the spiritual welfare of young men who 
are far away from home. 

We would also like to make a plea to 
all our Lutheran synods that they encour- 
age certain of their choicest young pastors 
to make timely preparation and applica- 
tion for a chaplain’s commission so that 
our church does not lose out relative to 
a great opportunity and duty. 

We also had in mind that the example 
of the Fort Brady commander might serve 
as an inspiration to some of the influential 
men in our congregations to step out and 
change some things and facilitate the work 
of their pastors. If an army officer with 
many and varied responsibilities can give 
specific attention to spiritual work and 
transform an old dilapidated building into 
a beautiful edifice, what could not some of 
our men in our civilian congregations do 
if they were really spiritually awakened 
and converted to the Lord! 


“WITNESSING,” THE THEME 
OF TEXAS CONVENTION 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Texas 
Synod met July 19 and 20 in Grace Church, 
Houston, Tex., the Rev. N. H. Kern pastor. 

The Missionary Society of Victoria had 
charge of the devotions for each session. 
Mrs. Edward Stange gave the meditation 
on the theme for the convention, “Ye Shall 
Be My Witnesses.” The Rev. J. M. Schedler 
gave a short talk at each session on “The 
Missionary Message of the Acts.” 

The convention Communion Service was 
held Wednesday evening. The Rev. Fred 
Kern conducted the Preparatory Service 
and the Rev. N. H. Kern preached the 
sermon. 

Most encouraging reports were received 
from the officers and department secre- 
taries. All groups have gained in mem- 
bership, in contributions and in informa- 
tion concerning the missionary cause. The 
Women’s Missionary Society of Shiner was 
received into the synod. The special syn- 
odical project for 1939° was completed: 
raising $150 to outfit a new missionary to 
India. 

Interesting talks were given on “Recent 
Developments in Foreign Fields,” by Mrs. 
Charles Zirjacks; “Co-operative Work of 
Church Women,” by Mrs. Clinton Quin; 
“Women’s Work in the Parish Education 
Program of Syndd,’ by the Rev. Donald 
Elder. 

The playlet, “The Power House,” was 
given by the Women’s Society of Grace 
Church, Houston. 

Life Memberships were presented to nine 
members of synod and one “In Memoriam.” 

Mrs. J. C. Neimeyer presented the work 
of The Children of the Church, followed by 
a brief demonstration to show the three 
phases of the work—worship, study, and 
play. 

An invitation from First English Lu- 


theran Church, Austin, to meet there next 
year was accepted. 

All officers were re-elected to serve an- 
other year, and were installed by the Rev. 
Fred Kern. The convention closed with 
“The Offices for Closing the Convention,” 
Mrs. William Hoebel, president, in charge, 
and the benediction was pronounced by 
the Rev. N. H. Kern. 

Mrs. Wittiam A. STABs. 


NEBRASKA WOMEN IN 
CONFERENCE 


July 31-August 4, 1939 


Ir is impossible to report the convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Nebraska Synod without mentioning the 
Midland Assembly for Church Workers. 
This was the fifty-ninth annual convention, 
the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Assembly, and the eleventh year of the 
combination of the two at Midland College. 

All youth and seniors met in the morn- 
ing for general devotions this year under 
the leadership of Dr. S. White Rhyne of 
the U. L. C. A. Parish and Church School 
Board. 

The groups separated then for various 
credit or non-credit courses, with a gen- 
eral assembly hour at 10.00 A. M.; sep- 
arating again for more study courses. The 
afternoon was devoted to the business of 
the missionary convention and evening 
programs were of interest to all. 

The total registration was 302, with 40 
of this number in the Youth Assembly, 37 
in the Junior Assembly, and the rest in 
the Senior Assembly, with at least fifty 
more who came for part time and did not 
register. 

The faculty this year consisted of Dr. 
S. W. Rhyne, Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma 
Divinity School, Miss Brenda Mehlhouse, 
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Miss Ruth Juram, Miss Mette K. Blair, and 
Mrs. G. K. Mykland of Chapman, Kan. 
The four women took part in the conven- 
tion afternoon session and the men in the 
evening programs, as well as teaching in 
the mornings. 


Well-known Speakers 


The convention theme, “Stewardship,” 
was emphasized by Dr. H. F. Martin, the 
retiring president of Midland College, who 
informed us that even with seven con- 
secutive years of drought in a farming 
country where crops mean either wealth 
or failure, our synodical society average 
contribution per capita was $4.57, or $1.34 
more than the average reported .by- the 
general society treasurer. 

Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, further encouraged us by 
reporting a gain of 12 per cent in mem- 
bership over last year and called our at- 
tention to the eighteen years of the life 
of the U. L. C. A. and that the women’s 
societies had contributed over seven and a 
half million dollars during this period. 
With these thoughts of stewardship of our 
monies, we listened to the opening devotions 
given each day by Mrs. W. A. Voss, the 
“Stewardship of Worship” divided into 
“Worship in public—in groups—in youth 
—in private—and in service.” 

The closing devotions each day were by 
Mrs. G. K. Rubrecht, and were “Steward- 
ship of Prayer” for ourselves—for others— 
for the youth of the church—for our offer- 
ings—and for all officers, missionaries and 
workers. 

Miss Helene Harder of Japan was with us 
for part of two days and presented a gavel 
and block from the women of Japan to the 
society. During one of her greetings, she 
asked us to think of the church there as 
the “sister church.” 

Miss Mette Blair, at the joint annual 
meeting of the Assembly and the Fremont 
Missionary Federation, asked us to call all 
churches in foreign lands the “younger 
churches,” and emphasized that at the 
Madras Conference the younger churches 
outnumbered the older churches and for 
the first time had a voice in the meetings. 


Membership and Work 


Forty women’s societies and twenty-five 
young women’s societies were reported, 
with a total membership of 1,112 members. 
There are twenty Children of the Church 
organizations, but no membership was 
given. Receipts amounted to $4,887.01. 
There was a loss of $120 in the Thank 
Offering, but a gain of 82 new subscrip- 
tions to Lutheran Woman’s Work; a total 
of 1,016 Life Members and 135 In Memo- 
riam Members in the Society—not a yearly 
report; $447.72. has been gathered for our 
triennial special of $1,000 for the Visranti- 
puram Tuberculosis, Sanatorium in India, 
where Miss Blair is in charge. 

It has been the custom for several years 
for the societies through the synod to bring 
articles for Tabitha Home. This year worthy 
of mention were the 265 pairs of socks and 
stockings, 597 bars of soap, 5 Universal 
electric irons, 64 bottles of rubbing alcohol, 
40 dresses, and articles from pins to bed- 
ding, medicine to candy—a value of over 
$500 with a cash offering of about $100 
besides the articles. The Box Work sec- 
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retary reported a valuation of $2,724.03 
in the department previous to the con- 


vention offerings, which included an offer-_ 


ing of over $70 for the chapels of Midland 
College and Western Seminary. 


Young Women Active 


August 2 was Young Women’s Congress 
Day, with an attendance of 123 in the 
afternoon and more than 200 at the evening 
banquet. 

Their business session consisted of re- 
ports, the gathering of their cash offering 
for medical work in China, which together 
with the evening offering totaled $85. 

The evening program consisted of a 
dramatized devotional, “If I Were a Young 
Woman Again,” written by Mrs. George H. 
Haase, general visitation secretary, and 
given by her last year at the Young 
Women’s Congress; and an address by Miss 
Ruth Juram on the “Stewardship of Pre- 
paredness.” 

Officers of the Young Women’s Congress 
are: Mrs. Katherine Baadie, Lincoln; Miss 
Ruth Benner, Fremont; Miss Lena Roesch, 
Falls City; recording secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Johnston, Omaha; and statistician, Miss 
Dorothy Holmes Dysinger, Fremont. 

Mrs. Lad Skocpol, our General Board 
representative, had charge of the luncheon 
the first day of the convention and pre- 
sented our “Talents in Colors” by decorat- 
ing with rainbow colors and scores of dolls 
made on clothes pins, representing the 
talents from Red Cross nurse, deaconess, 
colonial ladies, even to the one labeled 
“Mrs. Faithful Member” which we all felt 
was so representative of Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. H. Neiswanger, who has nearly com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service in 
the synodical society. 

The new officers installed by Mrs. George 
H. Haase are: President, Mrs. Fred C. 
Wiegman, Fremont; vice-president, Mrs. 
W. A. Voss, Omaha; recording secretary, 
Miss Lulu James, Emerson; statistician, 
Mrs: Wallace Livers, Ponca; treasurer, 
Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant, Lincoln. Delegates 
elected to the Des Moines convention in 
1940 are: Mrs. Fred C. Wiegman and Mrs. 
Eva Traulsen; alternates, Mrs. O. L. Sturte- 
vant and Miss Lulu James; second alter- 
nates, Mrs. Oscar Johnston of Omaha and 
Mrs. Edward Lenz of Beatrice. 

Mrs. L. A. Hornsurc. 


WA-SHUN-GA LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING CAMP 


Reported by Mary Louise Ebright 


Sunpay, JUNE 25, all roads led to Wa- 
Shun-Ga, the inspiration spot of the Synod 
of Kansas-and Adjacent States. From the 
east, Kansas City, Atchison, Lancaster, 
Valley Falls, Lawrence, Topeka; from the 
west, Bunkerhill, Salina, Beloit, Abilene, 
Chapman; from the north, Greenleaf and 
Waterville; from the south, Emporia, 
Hutchinson, Eureka, Wichita, Tulsa, and 
Oklahoma City, cars sped along the high- 
ways to a point twenty miles south of 
Junction City, Kansas, where they turned 
off Highway 77 and drove a short rustic 
route into the pretty secluded grove, the 
Lutheran Camp, named after the last chief 
of the Kaw Indians, Wa-Shun-Ga. 
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From these cars, came ministers, lay- 
men, missionary women, church school 
teachers, boys and. girls from 12 to 14 


‘years of age; boys and girls from 9 to 12; 


and children below nine years of age. 
Five days of camp were ahead of them— 
five days away from the world, in the 
midst of Christian teaching and fellowship; 


days of leadership training, supervised 


recreation, and general ‘inspiration for 
Kingdom work. 
O. W. Ebright, D.D., of Emporia, camp 


director, was there to greet everyone and 


start them on the registration. The final — 


registration revealed that ninety-one were 
in attendance—fifty-two children and 
thirty-nine adults besides a number of 
part-time campers and visitors. 

Assignments to cabins and to beds in 
the roomy dormitories sent boys and girls 
and men and women in various directions 
to unpack and make up their beds. Then, 
for the “first timers” began the delightful 
expedition of exploring the camp: a visit 
to the pool and to the council ring; a ride 
in a boat along the winding river; dis- 
covering where this path led, and what 
was to be seen from the cliff above. 

At six o’clock the sound of “Mess” 
brought all to the gustatorial experience 
of one of Al Hart’s meals. Al Hart is as 
much a part of Wa-Shun-Ga as the river 
and trees. He is the jovial negro cook. 
His meals are “home cooked,” “southern 
style,” and as generous as his broad smile. 
To quote the children, “There’s always 
plenty of milk.” The children proudly 
claim Al as their own, saying, “Al is a 
Lutheran negro.” (As a matter of fact he 
is a Baptist who cooks for Episcopal boys 
in the winter and the Lutheran Camp in 
the summer.) 


Dr. Bard’s Chapel Talk 


At 7.45 the chapel bell rang, calling old 
and young to evening service. Here Dr. 
Andreas Bard, pastor of St.. Mark's, Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the synod, charmed 
the children as well as the adults with his 
message, “The Man Four-Square.” 

At 10.00 P. M. the bugle announced that 
day was done. Lights went out all over 
the camp and finally, gradually, the bull- 
frog on the bank and the crickets in the 
grass held unrivaled sway over the sounds 
of the night. Thus ended the first day of 
the first Lutheran Leadership Training 
Camp of the Synod of Kansas and Adjacent 
States. 

Monday morning, a misty bugle an- 
nounced reveille. Eyes opened upon ‘a 
rainy world; but the theme song of the 
next two days could fittingly have been, 
“The more we get together—no matter 
what the weather—the happier are we!” 
Nothing daunted, the campers carried 
through the planned program with high 
spirits, and the effective Kansas sun soon 
made stepping stones unnecessary. 

Each morning at seven, in the “dew 
pearled” freshness of the morning, all 
gathered at the sound of the chapel bell, 
in the large rustic chapel, where through 
song and scripture, each day was given 
its proper setting regarding the relation- 


ship of the “Children of God” to their 


heavenly Father, in the meditations of 
Pastor George Whittecar of Tulsa, Okla., 
Pastor G. K. Mykland of Chapman, and 
Pastor F. H. Bloch of Oklahoma City. 


— 
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Then, came Al’s breakfasts (with re- 
fills) at 7.15. Then, a scuttle to clean up 
cabins and be ready for the serious busi- 
ness of study at 8.30. 

The mealtime hours were happy ones, 
with the wholehearted singing which is 
characteristic of all Lutheran gatherings at 
Wa-Shun-Ga. The Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer of 
Eureka led the singing, which ranged from 
the hearty, “Have You Heard That Lu- 
theran Band?” and such lyrics as “Little 
Sir Echo,” to the old sentimental favorites, 
which were sung with special gusto by a 
table of ministers. 

One of the high points for the children 


was the cabin-cleaning contest between 


the boys and the girls. Rainy weather 
made this a real contest; but the judging 
committee couldn’t decide that the girls’ 
cabins were any better than the boys’; so, 
it was a tie. The Rev. R. J. Wolf set a 
fine example in his efforts to keep the 
grounds free from paper and trash. 


Mornings for Study Classes 


The mornings were full of fine leader- 
ship training study for the various groups. 
Under the Rev. Arthur Getz of Philadel- 
phia, church school teachers, leaders and 
pastors, had the opportunity to study “My 
Preparation” and the specialized course, 
“Group Sessions.” The pastors had a stim- 
ulating “Bible Study” under the Rev. 
Charles Puls of Lawrence. The mission 


study book, “Through Tragedy to Tri- 


umph,” was taught in a fascinating man- 
ner by Mrs. F. H. Bloch of Oklahoma City. 

Boys and girls between the ages of 12 
and 14 years were given sessions on “My 
Church’s Planned Program for Me,” un- 
der Pastor R. R. Pfeiffer. Through a unique 
process of panel study, a greater appre- 
eiation of The Christian Life Course was 
given this class. The Rev. R. J. Wolf, with 
the help of Miss Jean Hendersen. of 
Topeka, prepared this age-group for more 
efficient Intermediate work and enriched 
them in the study of constructive use of 
leisure time. Poster-making and hobbies 
were included in this course. 

The children from 9 to 11 years of age 
were given the second unit of The Chil- 
dren of the Church program under the 
leadership of Mrs. O. W. Ebright of Em- 
poria and Pastor G. L. Search of Water- 
ville. They were kept busy and profitably 


occupied, being introduced into the de-, 


lightful experience of discovering for 


' themselves from the Bible the facts about 
* the Life of Jesus. 


Adult visitors to these 
sessions were favorably impressed with, 
and became interested in, The Children of 
the Church program. 

Mrs. Helen Isenhaugen of Wichita took 


_ care of the children under nine. 


Two o'clock found the boys and girls 
off on nature hikes led by Pastor and Mrs. 
Max Gilmer, and ball games under Pastor 
Sam Hamrick’s supervision, or swimming 
and boating under the eagle eyes of Pas- 
tors Pfeiffer, Hamrick, Search, George 
Ellers and Wolf. One of the features of 
the week was a ball game between the 
older boys and the ministers and the swim- 
ming races the last afternoon. 

Afternoon for the adults meant the 
Home Mission Study Book, “Right Here 
at Home,” under the capable, energetic in- 


_ struction of Mrs. R. L. Meierhoffer of Kan- 


sas City, Mo. An hour of Book Review 
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followed each day. Dr. Bard reviewed 
Seabury’s “Help Yourself to Happiness.” 
Pastor Puls gave Link’s “Rediscovery of 
Man” and Sasse’s “Here I Stand.” One 
of these hours was given to a council of 
all leaders when Pastor Getz explained the 
program of The Children of the Church 
and answered questions regarding it. 


Miss Blair Tells of India 


Outstanding of the evening services was 
the one at which’ Miss Mette Blair, mis- 
sionary from India, spoke. Some of the 
children sang a hymn of praise in the 
Telugu language and Miss Blair told about 
Christmas in India. After her talk, the 
ministers’ quartet sang “Holy Night.” This 
quartet singing, “God Himself Is Present” 
and “Praise Ye the Father,” and the chil- 
dren’s singing of some of the beautiful 
versicles from the Children’s Hymnal were 
cther musical treats of the camp. 

The Campfire Programs under super- 
vision of Pastor A. J. Beil were memorable. 

The last Council Ring was especially im- 
pressive. The “C of C” boys and girls 
presented their version of the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan. There was singing. 
The moon was bright above, the night was 
beautiful, the large council ring - around 
the bonfire was filled with happy, healthy 
Christian people. It was a perfect setting 
for Van Dyke’s beautiful story of “Hermes,” 
which Mr. Getz told with such dramatic 
beauty that even the youngest child was 
moved. 

The biblical dramatizations along the 
river and beneath the cliff were also mem- 
orable moments. Scenes, such as Jesus 
preaching from the boat, the giving of the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount were made very real. The deep 
tones of Dr. E. E. Stauffer of Wichita as 
he gave the Ten Commandments from the 
high cliff in the quiet evening air, gave 
deeper. import to the words. 

Friday noon and the last happy meal 
with short talks by leaders and the presen- 
tation of credit cards by Mr. Getz! 
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NEW PRESIDENT FOR 
MIDLAND COLLEGE 


The Rev. Fred C. Wiegman of Fremont, 
one of Nebraska’s leading Lutheran pas- 
tors, has been elected president of Mid- 
land College to 
succeed Dr. H. 
F, Martin, who 
resigned this 
spring to become 
dean of Western 


Theological Sem- 
inary. 
Mr. Wiegman 


will be inaugu- 
rated September 
14, Founders 
Day. Midland, 
the only U. L. 
C. A. college in 
the territory west 
of the Missis- 
sippi, is also the 
only college founded directly by the Board 
of Education of the Church. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. Wieg- 
man becomes the fourth Midland alumnus 
to serve as head of his Alma Mater. He 
was graduated in 1924. Dr. Martin, Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer’ of Wichita, Kan., and the 
late Dr. J. F. Krueger, have been the other 
three. Mr. Wiegman is also a graduate of 
Western Theological Seminary. 

Midland’s new president has been pas- 
tor of Salem Church in Fremont for the 
last year and a half, and before that held 
pastorates at Nebraska City and North 
Platte. Each of these churches under Pas- 
tor Wiegman’s leadership made outstand- 
ing records for membership gains and 
benevolence apportionment payments. In 
each of his seven years at North Platte, 
benevolence payments were 100 per cent, 
and Salem Church last year led the state 
in benevolence offerings. Mr. Wiegman is 
president of the Fremont Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and was secretary of the Synod of 
Nebraska from 1927 to 1930. 


PRESIDENT F. C. 
WIEGMAN 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
SCHOOL IN MANITOBA 


The Leadership Training School of the 
Alberta Conference, Manitoba Synod, was 
ushered in by a rally service and program 
of sports July 10 at Wetaskiwin, the Rev. 
H. G. H. Klingbeil pastor. 

At the service the church was crowded 
with representatives of the Luther League. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. C. 
Kleiner of Winnipeg and Dr. C. H. B. Lewis 
of the Parish and Church School Board. 

At the afternoon sports rally the Young 
People’s Society of South Edmonton won 
the most points. In the evening, the first 
and organizing session of the school was 
held. Dr. Lewis lectured on the main 
course, “Human Nature.’ Supplementary 
courses, in harmony with this theme, were 
given by the Rev. Julius E. Bergbusch, 
the Rev. Eduard Duesterhoeft and the Rev. 
Johannes Gnauk. Devotions were in charge 
of the Rev. H. W. Luetkehoelter and the 
Rev. F. Rehn. Music and the choir were 
under the direction of the Rev. R. Krisch. 
The organization of the school was handled 
by the writer of this article. 

Since the time at the disposal of the 


school was limited, it was necessary to 
have six fifty-minute sessions a day, be- 
ginning with Tuesday, but the young peo- 
ple entered into all arrangements in the 
finest spirit. The attendance was double 
that of former years—seventy taking the 
course. On the evening of the twelfth a 
program was given and Dr. Lewis showed 
movies of summer schools, churches and 
schools of the U. L. C. A. 

The Leadership Training Schools in the 
Manitoba Synod are gaining in popularity 
and size. There are now four such schools 
held—one in Manitoba, two in Saskatche- 
wan, and one in Alberta. The schools are 
growing so large it seems necessary to 
have more of them in order to accom- 
modate the participants. The Rev. H. G. H. 
Klingbeil and his congregation have earned 
a debt of gratitude not only of the young 
people present but of the whole conference 
for their splendid hospitality. 

It was a great pleasure for us to have 
Dr. Lewis with us again and to meet Mrs. 
Lewis. We hope to see them again and 
to be able to report continued growth and 
blessing from the splendid work Dr. Lewis 
has inaugurated in our synod. 

F. W. Lenz. 
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A LIGHT AMONG SHADOWS 


World Conference of Christian Youth at Amsterdam, Holland, Different 
By S. W. Herman,* Jr., Berlin, Germany 


Tuts article is being pounded out as our 
train is flying across the flats of Holland, 
taking me back to my work in Berlin. 
Europe has been in an uneasy state for 
another whole winter. Prospects look no 
brighter for the year to come, although no 
immediate danger seems to threaten. But 
the events of the past few months—with 
one exception—have not contributed to the 
appeasement of international tension. 

I say there has been one exception. That 
exception is the World Conference of 
Christian Youth, which has just closed. To 
me and to most of us who were present, 
it grew to an incredible stature within the 
few days of its assembly. Without ques- 
tion it is the most important event of the 
year 1939! 

It is difficult to say just how much can 
be accomplished by the 1,500 young people 
who have shared this new vision, which 
might well be termed a revelation. It is 
high time that in this day of revolution 
we should have a revelation! Fifteen hun- 
dred delegates constitute a large conven- 
tion, but 1,500 individuals distributed 
throughout a troubled world are only 
drops in the boiling buckets of nations. 
Yet... it is equally as difficult to im- 
agine what these 1,500 young people could 
not do, if the sustaining Spirit remains 
with them. 


Careful Preparations 


No conference has ever received more 
careful preparation than this one—perhaps 
because it was the first of its kind. Three 
years of hard work paved the road to 
Amsterdam from all corners of the world. 
The invaluable experience gained in the 
great ecumenical conferences of Oxford 
and Edinburgh in 1937—and Madras in 
1938—had been freely applied. Not only 
was preparatory material sent out long 
ago to many groups in many countries, but 
the prospective leaders were called to- 
gether for a whole week end before the 
first session in order that the entire plan 
might be thoughtfully and prayerfully 
reconsidered. 

The goal was an acknowledgment of 
“Christus Victor.” And this theme was 
maintained despite the gathering clouds 
which at times threatened to prevent the 
conference from convening and which, in 
the eyes of cynics, might still make our 
Christian hope a naive mockery. But now 
that the sessions have been held, no power 
on earth will be able to destroy the re- 
sults. It is unthinkable that any other 
agency than the great church of Christ 
could have brought together such a group 
at such a time to confer upon such vital 
and delicate questions. 

We were a League of Nations with the 
kind of spirit that the old League never 
knew. Seventy nations came at the call. 
Every type of Christian youth organiza- 
tion was represented. But—thank God!— 
no “interests” were represented. There 
were no “constituencies” at home to worry 


* Pastor Herman, son of S. W. Herman, D.D., 
of Harrisburg, Pa.. is »astor of the American 
Church in Berlin. 


about. Positions were stated with sincerity 
and personal conviction, and I heard no 
speeches being made simply for the sake 
of talking. 

Other articles will describe the pro- 
cedure of the conference, but 1 am anxious 
to testify to this general attitude in order 
to introduce the series of pictures which 
a number of our people in the United 
Lutheran Church will give to the readers 
of Tur LuTHERAN. It might be asked why 
a conference should be held which so 
closely paralleled the. work of Oxford after 
such a brief lapse of time. Young people, 
averaging twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of age, could hardly be expected to make 
much of a contribution to the findings 
brought in by the leading churchmen and, 
Christian laymen of the world. 

Let this be realized clearly: We came 
not to make resolutions. We did not even 
dare to hope for solutions. This was doubly 
impressed upon all of us during the lead- 
ers’ preliminary week end. Our job was 
to see, not where others were wrong but 
where we were wrong: not wrong with 
our neighbors only, but wrong with God. 
And in this, I dare say, we succeeded to 
a greater extent than the Oxford Confer- 
ence ... perhaps because two more bitter 
years have driven home to our hearts our 
human inadequacy; perhaps because youth 
is always less inclined to accept a stake 
of total impotence while taking pride in a 
heart full of good intentions. In any case, 
our Christian churches may be proud of 
their youth, who are more interested in 
salvation by faith than salvation of face. 


Many-tongued 


Our two hundred leaders and experts 
gathered at “Woudshoten,” the attractively 
wooded estate of the Dutch Student Chris- 
tian Movement, to be told by Tracy Strong, 
who is general secretary of the World 
Y. M. C. A., that, if we were not over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of our task, we 
were probably not going deep enough. 
M. WHenriod, general secretary of the 
World’s Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the churches, told us that 
the only concrete result we need expect 
was the high experience of worshiping to- 
gether one God in many tongues. Our 
first chapel service was led by three na- 
tionals who stood before us like interro- 
gation points: a brown man from India, a 
black man from America, and a white 
woman from what was Czechoslovakia. 
Our evening service on the same day was 
led by Russian Orthodox priests in exile. 

Later, in Amsterdam, the flags of all the 
nations were hung around the great Con- 
cert Hall. I wish that on the last day they 
had been removed and only our slogan, 
“Christus Victor,” had been left before our 
eyes. We had not wiped away our love of 
country, but we had subordinated it to 
the love of God to an extent which I per- 
sonally would have thought impossible. 
Many did not come to Amsterdam in this 
frame of mind, but nearly all went home 
with this thought in their hearts. 

During the course cf an extremely moy- 
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ing discussion of my own group on what 
Christian youth can do in the international 
situation, it suddenly became possible to 
ask frankly how many of us there were 
who were praying for nations we did not 
like. About one-fourth of the group raised 
hands! I am certain that all the rest of 
them prayed after another fashion before 
they got into bed that same night. 


Grouped for Studies 


It was in these groups—as they will be 
described later—that the real value of the 
conference lay. It was not a mass meet- 
ing only. All delegates were hand picked 
by representative groups at home. And 
they were sent not to reward them for 
services rendered nor to give them a nice 
trip! They were broken up into groups of 
twenty-five to forty each to study seven 
general subjects. Each group was a little 
League of Nations, deliberately composed 
of as many nations and churches and oc- 
cupations as possible. I had all kinds: an 
Indian school teacher, a Swedish flying of- 
ficer, a Dutch clerk, an English evangelist, 
an American minister’s wife, an electrical 
engineer, a Lithuanian pastor, a Polish pas- 
tor, a medical student from the Dutch East 
Indies, ete. 

Over each group stood the Discussion 
Group Chairman, a Bible Study Chairman, 
a Co-chairman, and a Secretary. These 
four leaders for each of the forty-three 
groups assembled at Woudshoten with the 
general staff and advisers. The forty-three 
groups were found to be spread unevenly 
over the seven main sections, because the 
delegates very definitely preferred certain 
subjects to others. It is interesting to note 
the trend of choices: most popular was 
the topic, “The Church: Its Nature and 


Mission,” with about 390 delegates in twelve _ 


groups. Next choice was, “Christian Youth © 
in the World of Nations,” with 330 dele- 
gates in nine groups. Then come “Chris- 
tian Youth and Education,” with 250 mem- 
bers; “Christian Youth in Nation and 
State,” with 180 members; “The Economic 
Order,” with 120 members; “Marriage and 
Family Life,’ with 90; and “Race Relation- 
ships,” with 80. 

That the “church” should be quite so 
popular was a pleasant surprise to many 
of us, who expected the more political 
questions to take first place. And one may 
well ponder just what significance the un- 
popularity of the “race” problem may 
possess. 

A “blanket” Bible study program was 
arranged to cover all sections and provide ' 
a theme with which to begin the day. 
Equally as much time was given to search- 
ing for fundamental principles of faith in 
the Word of God as to comparing notes on 
contemporary situations and pressing prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly this was responsible 
for the balance and penetrating depth of 
the discussion. 


The Day’s Program 


Breakfast, 7.30 to 8.30 A. M. Half-hour 
of devotions as different as Eastern Ortho- 
dox and African Negro liturgies, begin- 
ning at 9.00 A. M. Keynote address at 9.30 
A. M. Bible study from 10.45 A. M. to 
noon. The only free interval, namely, 
from luncheon until 4.30 P. M., was usually 
filed with special delegation meetings. 


a 
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From 4.30 P. M. to 6.30 P. M. came the 
discussion period in groups. And after 
dinner, which included leaders’ meetings, 
too, there was often an evening session. 
A fuller description of all these other 
meetings will be given by another reporter. 

Dr. W. A. Visser t’Hooft, first general 
secretary of the new World Council of 
Churches, was invited to the presidency of 
our Conference. His youth and unbound- 
ing energy, coupled with rich experience 
and linguistic ability, made him an excel- 
lent choice. The chief organizer was Edwin 
Espy, head of the Ecumenical Youth Com- 
mission. The most important of the 220 
various Christian youth organizations 
were active somewhere in the administra- 
tion or upon the program. This, so far as 
we could see, did not create a lot of Ken- 
tucky Colonels. Everyone worked hard 
and long. Special credit goes to the com- 
mittee on local arrangements which fed 
us, “slept” us, found dozens of rooms both 
large and small for meetings, and gave us 
excursions, too. 

It is amazing how much of a unit we 
were and how centralized in every respect. 
There were three official languages to 
struggle with, but no one hesitated to sit 
beside perfect strangers at mealtime and 
plunge into conversation. This unity, be- 
ginning with the leaders, bore fruit on 
every branch. The questions of technique 
which first arose soon evaporated, and I 
can say of this conference—more than of 
any conference I have ever attended—that 
we were really led by the Spirit. 

It is not difficult to criticize, and Am- 
sterdam, too, can be criticized if one tries 
hard enough to find fault. I rather think 
that we were especially critical because 
the first apparent success led us to dream 
of perfection. I cannot say that the King- 
dom of Heaven was achieved at a single 
bound, but I maintain that this is the 
most important event of 1939! 


WHAT IS THE GOOD LIFE? 
(Continued from page 5) 


The same Paul who wrote, “The love of 
Christ constraineth us,” showed in his im- 
mortal thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
how this love operates. He shows specif- 
ically how love overcomes enemies of the 
good life—personal and social. Listen ‘to 
him. “Love suffereth long, and is kind; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.” Then he tells why love can 
do this. Love “beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Love never faileth.” 

And we agree with Paul that suffering 
for many people is an enemy of the good 
life. To them suffering is the sweat of 
the soul and the defeat of the spirit. 

But love can keep suffering from de- 
feating life—for “love beareth all things.” 
Hate is like a brittle reed; love is like an 
oak tree. It is the toughest thing in the 
world—it is tougher than suffering, for it 
is life’s enduring interpretation. Love 
suffers long. 

And we agree with Paul that envy is 
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an enemy of the good life. It paralyzes 
pure motives and shuts out the fresh air, 
thus making judgments inaccurate. It is 
destructive and not constructive. It does 
not enable a man to build or grow. 


Envy’s Conqueror 


But love will keep envy from defeating 
life—for “love believeth all things.” And 
what does love believe? It believes in the 
right of every man to run his own race, 
the right of every life to come to its own 
highest development. Love envies not. 

And we agree with Paul that false pride 
is an enemy of the good life. What is false 
pride? A man who looking out upon life 
sees only the reflection of his own self, be- 
lieving the illusion that he is self-made 
and fully competent to bear the conse- 
quences of his own mistakes, forgetting 
that other men have labored and that he 
has only entered into their labors—that is 
false pride. 

But love will keep false pride from de- 
feating life—for “love hopeth all things.” 
And what does love hope for? Love hopes 
the most for every man, not just one’s 
own proud self. Love hopes that the right 
man, not necessarily one’s self, will win. 
Love is not puffed up—vaunteth not itself 
—seeketh not its own. 

And we agree with Paul that worry is 
an enemy of the good life. It isn’t hard 
to see why men worry, with only broken 
confidences and fading strength to meet 
great responsibilities. The background of 
worry is fear. It reduces vitality, impairs 
the courage of the will and destroys the 
thinking processes. 

Love ~will keep worry from defeating 
the good life—for love endureth all things. 
How does love do this? By practicing for- 
giveness love heals broken confidences and 
restores fellowship, thus opening the way 
for renewed strength. So perfect love 
casteth out fear. 

Because love can do all this, love never 
fails. Love is the instrument of Christ to 
overcome with good the enemies of the 
good life. Love gathers up into itself the 
true, the beautiful and the good. The for- 
giveness of Christ, which is love at its 
best, releases the power by which to make 
and keep life whole. Him Whom the 
heavens cannot contain dwells in the heart 
that loves, and in that partnership is the 
good life. 


“Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 

Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, ‘Yes!’” 


PRAY THROUGH 


“Amip your daily toil and strife 
In factory or field, 
Temptations cross the path of life, 
And Satan bids you yield; 
Just go to God in silent prayer; 
A victory for you 
Will come when God will meet you there 
If you will just pray through.” 
—Lutheran Youth. 


Let us be of good cheer, remembering 
that the misfortunes hardest to bear are 
those which never come.—Lowell. 


IS WORSHIP MEANINGFUL 
TO YOU? 


OUR 
LITURGY 


By JOHN W. HORINE, D.D., LL.D. 


This is splendid material to put in 
the hands of catechumens, adults who 
are prospective members, and even the 
whole congregation. A careful study of 
the contents will give added meaning 
and beauty to the Liturgy which we 
use in our churches, often rather 
thoughtlessly, and as a result worship 
will become more devotional. The 
simple language and form in which the 
author presents his material makes this 
study attractive and easy. 


Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$3.00 for 25. 


A Service for Promotion Day 


ONWARD, CHRISTIAN 
LEARNERS! 


By THEODORE K. FINCK 


Gnward, Christian Learners! 


A SERVICE TOR PROMOTION DAY 
Br TEOOOKE K MICE 
MOUs, PULLADILYELA 


The theme of the Service is GROWTH 
AND PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. Of the special services frequently 
held by the church school, the Promotion 
Day service is most peculiarly its own. It 
should be built up year by year until it 
becomes unrivaled in importance and im- 
pressiveness. Special information on Promo- 
tion Day, which should be carefully di- 
gested, is included in the printed service. 


Place is given in the closing part of this 
Service for the installation of teachers and 
officers, an important annual occurrence. 
(The service of installation, called OFFICE 
FOR THE INDUCTION OF TEACHERS AND 
OFFICERS IN A CHURCH SCHOOL, may 
be obtained without cost from the Parish 
and Church School Board.) 


The Service includes complete service, 
hymns, sesper ive reading, Scripture read- 
ing, music by the choir, and prayers. Its use 
will add greatly to the dignity and enhance 
the importance of Promotion Day in the 
Sunday school. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


“In THE Good Old Summertime” de- 
scribes the beautiful season in this state. 
The four words acquire added significance 
in this ideal season. On every side are to 
be seen God’s bounties. Those who re- 
mind us of a light crop of oats are merely 
adding interest to the study of the almost 
limitless provisions of all kinds of harvests 
in orchards and fields. 


“Publicity” 
of an extraordinary kind was recently 
given by a friend in Nebraska, writing 
extensively on the “Rural Church” sit- 
uation and quoting at length the words 
of the president of the Indiana Synod. His 
comment was favorable and keenly to the 
point. Now, after tabulating the usual 
gatherings at fairs and reunions and home- 
comings, this reporter shall endeavor to 
locate any special meetings that are called 
for the express purpose of “translating 
words into deeds.” And he will appreciate 
receiving definite information from all 
points in Indiana where such “Rural 
Church Problem Conferences” have been 


held. 
Rock Creek Parish 


The Rev. Carl Sorensen, pastor of this 
rural parish, successfully launched a good 
vacation church school in the high school 
at Deer Creek, with forty pupils taught by 
four full-time and five part-time teachers. 
Mrs. Sorensen, who had successfully 
directed a massed choir at the Easter Sun- 
rise Service, acted as principal, and the 
awarding of thirty-three diplomas for reg- 
ular attendance and good work proved that 
she held the loyal support of teachers and 
homes. Mrs. Merle Williams, Mrs. Florence 
Spangler, Miss Anna Florence Downham, 
together with the Rev. and Mrs. Carl 
Sorensen, conducted the entire school to 
Frankfort, where the Rev. C. R. Defen- 
derfer of St. Paul’s gave an address on 
“Churchly Appointments of the Lutheran 
-Church,” and Mrs. Defenderfer presided 
at the organ and illustrated many points in 
the service of the church. Closing exercises 
were held at Mt. Pisgah Church, Rock 
Creek. The pastor, who took charge of 
the parish last year, succeeded in intro- 
ducing the full services; fifty Common 
Service Books were introduced as gifts of 
the members, and a few weeks later Pas- 
tor Sorensen appeared in the appropriate 
Lutheran robe of office, to the delight of 
his congregation. We have seen definite 
evidence of progress in this revived work. 


$500 


is not to be ignored in any language! A 
postcard arrived at this writer’s desk in- 
forming him that George F. Hollenberg, 
a Lutheran layman of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
recently left a bequest of $500 for the 
Mulberry Home, a Lutheran home for aged 
people on the territory of Indiana Synod. 
The signature was that of the president of 
the synod. We have already formed the 
habit of reading our postcards before read- 
ing the letters. There are many who could 
heed the words, “Go and do thou likewise.” 


St. Paul’s, Vincennes 


Pastor Grover C. Leonard, D.D., having 
completed twenty months of uninterrupted 
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labor, recently informed his flock that he 
was taking “time out”—and it proved to 
be one Sunday! Taking charge of a church 
wherein the sentiment of the members was 
rather divided in important practical af- 
fairs, the pastor has labored incessantly 
to bring the church to the highest stand- 
ards in worship and living. He has a 
goodly number of tithers. He frowns upon 
questionable methods for gathering funds 
for the church, and the reports of the 
treasurers indicate success. Deficits have 
been wiped out, and surpluses were re- 
ported as of July 1 and August 1. A 
weekly bulletin is loaded with interesting 
translations of Scripture texts (original) 
and information pertaining to the program 
of the U. L. C. A. Two additional churches 
are being served alternately on Sunday 
afternoons. The writer enjoyed addressing 
this little flock on Martin Luther’s birth- 
day, 1938, and was blessed because of 
spending the night in the parsonage. The 
Leonards’ hospitality appeals to spirit, soul 
and body! This may be “trichotomy,” but 
it satisfies!) More power to the witnesses 
in good old Vincennes! 


This Reminds Us 


that we inadvertently omitted stating. the 
fact that the ordination sermon delivered 
at Napoleon by the Rev. John S. Albert of 
Gethsemane Church, Indianapolis, con- 
tained meat upon which many an ordained 
and mature preacher might feed and grow 
stronger. After completing twenty-five 
years in the ministry, the speaker said: 
“No matter what qualifications a minister 
might have, his chief task is to preach the 
Gospel of the saving Christ. No other gift 
can take the place of preaching. The bur- 
den of the message is the attractiveness 
of the Cross of the Christ, the Gospel 
which constantly affirms the redeeming 
power of God. We are weak vessels, 
earthen vessels, limited on every side, but 
we are made effective vessels by the grace 
of God.” (I Cor. 1: 23—“But we preach 
Christ crucified.”) Whether one be a 
“dichotomist” or a “trichotomist,” that tes- 
timony coming from a man of successful 
experience stretching across twenty-five 
years is “worthy of all acceptation.” 


MISSION IN MISSISSIPPI 


“A Little Synod with a Big Job” as Seen by 
Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C. 


In THE “deep South” is to be found a 
struggling little Lutheran synod, in fact, 
the smallest in the whole United Lutheran 
Church. Though small, it is a courageous 
group of loyal Christian people who look 
to the future with hope and determina- 
tion. It has at present only four parishes 
with four active and aggressive pastors. 
The synod has about ten small congre- 
gations, and the entire synod has a mem- 
bership of less than 600. It might well be 
termed “A Little Synod with a Big Job.” 
Even though it has been established for 
many years, it is still a missionary synod 
in every respect, and has a missionary 
zeal which is an inspiration to any who 
may observe its program. 

Ever since I was a small boy growing 
up in a minister’s home I have heard of 
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the -little, struggling Mississippi Synod. 
While a student in the seminary in Colum- 
bia, S. C., I heard more about the work 
of this little group. Since serving as a 
pastor in Columbia, S. C., I have continued 
to hear about the courageous work of this 
small body. 

What I heard of this little missionary 
synod stirred a desire for first-hand con- 
tact with its work. This opportunity came 
during the last week in July. Some months 
before this time President H. B. Schaeffer 
had invited me, together with the Rev. 
Carl B. Caughman of Cameron, S. C., a 
native son of Mississippi, to assist in a 
Preaching Mission. While there Pastor 
Caughman and I crossed paths several 
times, and followed each other at preach- 
ing points, but did not see each other 
at all. 

The trip to Mississippi from Columbia 
was made by bus, with a night stop-over 
in Birmingham, Ala. I was met in Colum- 
bus, Miss., by Pastor E. B. Heidt; then a 
drive of some sixty miles to his home in 
Louisville. The pleasant experience of a 
puncture some nine miles from the near- 
est filling station and a delay of more than 
an hour was ours. Although with prac- 
tically new tires Pastor Heidt had three 
punctures in two days. 

The first services were held Sunday, 
July 23. The morning service was held 
in a hall some distance from Louisville. 
A fair-sized group was present for this 
service, where a union Sunday school is 
held and the building shared for worship 
among several denominational groups. 
The afternoon service was held at Beth- 
Eden with a small group present. This 
group is in an area where the Federal 
Government has purchased a large tract 
of land for development, quite a number 
of the people being forced thereby to move 
out of the area. This weakened the con- 
gregation considerably. 

I was told that at one time a Lutheran 
school flourished at Beth-Eden. This 
school no longer exists, but from it came 


a large number of able ministers for the ~ 


church, also other capable Christian leaders, 

The evening service was held at Louis- 
ville. A fair-sized congregation was pres- 
ent for worship. Evening service was held 
here again Monday. I was followed Tues- 
day evening and Wednesday by Pastor 
Caughman, and Thursday and Friday by 
Pastor J. O. Glenn, retired, of Columbus, 
Miss. 


A Con$gregation’s Revival 


Monday and Tuesday, morning and 
afternoon services were held at Shady 
Grove. This congregation had been prac- 
tically abandoned. The purchase of land 
by the government had forced many out. 


The congregation was no longer carried — 


on the synodical roll. President Schaeffer 
came for the first service here Monday 
morning. To the surprise of President 
Schaeffer, Pastor Heidt and myself we 
found an interested and enthusiastic group. 
The president suggested that they return 
the next day .prepared to say what they 
wished to do. When the roll was called 
a member each of thirteen families an- 
swered, “Yes, for me and my family”— 
signifying their desire.to go ahead with 
the work of this congregation. The pres- 


ident, the pastor, and I looked upon this — 
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as a sort of “resurrection” of a dead con- 
gregation. It was a joyful experience. The 
attendance at the services here for the two 
days I was with them was as follows: 
Monday—morning 35, afternoon 50; Tues- 
day—morning 60, afternoon 75. Rather 
good for what was considered a “dead” 
country church. 

On our way back to Louisville, some 
seventeen miles, following the afternoon 
service Tuesday, we encountered a rain 
storm. The bad, muddy roads soon made 
us “stuck-up’—President Schaeffer and 


| Pastor Heidt soon had their shoes, socks, 


and shirts off and were out pushing. I 
was accorded the privilege of driving the 
car. Our “escape” was only temporary, 
for after some distance we came upon a 
large truck turned across the road. We 
were delayed more than an hour before 
the truck could get out and we could 
move on. 

I preached nine sermons in three days, 
made a number of visits and drove many 
miles while at Louisville. 

Following our “muddy” experience Tues- 
day afternoon President Schaeffer and I 
drove about ninety miles over to Burns, 
Miss., for an evening service. Here we 
came into the parish of the Rev. O. M. 
Morgan. We found a good congregation 
present. Morning and evening services 
were held here on Wednesday with a good 
attendance. Thursday morning President 
Schaeffer and I set out on an eighty-mile 
drive from Burns to Sallis, Miss. Here 
morning and evening services were held 
Thursday and Friday with good attend- 
ance. This church is in the Burns Parish, 
though some eighty miles away. It was 
formerly in the parish with the church at 
Goodman, Miss. The latter church was 
disbanded some time ago when the mem- 
bers had scattered and only about three 
were left. 

On Saturday it was my privilege to ac- 
company President Schaeffer to Jackson 
and visit in his home, see this capital city, 
and the small church of which he is pas- 
tor. Later I went with Pastor Morgan 
back near Forest, Miss., for a service at 
Luther Chapel Church on Sunday morning. 


Lutherans in Minority 
Mississippi with a little less than one 
million people is predominantly Baptist, 
there being some 450,000 of them. There 


are over 200,000 Methodists—less than 600 


Lutherans, and the rest are divided be- 
tween the Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
sects, isms, and non-churched people. 
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Quite a large number of the Lutherans 
in Mississippi are descendants of people 
who migrated from South Carolina, chiefly 
from the “Dutch Fork” section of Lexing- 
ton and Newberry Counties, a few from 
North Carolina and Georgia. Such names 
as Epting, Black, Caughman, Swygert, 
Derrick, ete., are all good South Carolina 
names. 

Throughout its history the Mississippi 
Synod has had to face many difficulties. 
Quite a number of fine and faithful min- 
isters have served well in this little synod. 
The Rev. John W. Mangum, now of Bruns- 
wick, Ga., served as a pastor and as pres- 
ident of the synod for some twelve years. 
He worked untiringly to build up the 
church in his native state. 

Though served by good leaders at va- 
rious periods, the work has been neglected 
in many respects. At times certain parishes 
and congregations were allowed to go over 
long periods without the ministrations of 
a regular pastor. Naturally the people 
would scatter and lose interest in the work 
of the church. Then, too, the people them- 
selves in shifting around found a number 
of them moving into sections where there 
was no Lutheran church. These lost con- 
tact with the church or went into churches 
of other denominations, 


Predominantly Rural 


The parishes of this small synod are 
predominantly rural. The people are not 
wealthy. Many of them live in homes en- 
tirely without modern conveniences—some 
of the houses are badly run down and un- 
kept. Naturally some of the churches are 
in the same condition. The small number 
of churches are badly scattered. Many of 
the country roads are not kept in good 
condition for travel, and in bad weather 


_ are almost impassable. 


Some of the people attending the serv- 
ices while I was there walked from three 
to five miles—some carrying small chil- 
dren this distance in order to attend wor- 
ship. Some came in buggies drawn by 
mule power—some came in two-horse 
wagons—some in antiquated cars, and 
others in more modern vehicles, some 
driving thirty or forty miles. 

At the meeting of the synod in July a 
“six-year” program was adopted. This in- 
cludes urging the “Family Altar,’ “Full 
Payment of Apportionment,” “Parish Edu- 
cation,’ etc. I was deeply impressed with 


the new zeal of the pastors and people, 
with their determination to make progress 
in this work of the Kingdom. 
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This “six-year” program practically be- 
gan with the synod-wide Preaching Mis- 
sion the last of July. President Schaeffer 
met with the church councils in each con- 
gregation during the services to discuss 
plans and programs for progress. He also 
did much visiting in the congregations to 
contact and inform the people of the work 
of the church. In addressing one group 
he said: “The Mississippi Synod is now at 
the bottom of the valley—whichever way 
we go will be up-hill. Are we going to 
climb or back out?” 

Though it means struggle and sacrifice, 
I believe the little Mississippi Synod is 
beginning a new era of progress. As they 
face the future with deep Christian convic- 
tions and determination to “see it through” 
the fruits will come. The pastors and peo- 
ple look upon the work of this synod as 
a great challenge. They are ready and 
willing to face it. They are praying and 
working that through the great Lutheran 
Church the Kingdom of God may come to 
many in this state. More power to the 
courageous little Mississippi Synod! 


LUTHERAN SUMMER 
~ASSEMBLY, MASSANETTA 
SPRINGS, VA. _ 


By John Schmidt, Blacksburg, Va. 


A NEw high in enrollment was reached 
at the Summer Assembly of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia when 845 registered for 
this year’s session, which began July 31. 
This figure was nearly doubled the next 
Sunday when Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the U. L. C. A., preached at 
the hour of morning worship. The audi- 
torium had just been enlarged, but it was 
still too small to hold those who gathered 
to hear Dr. Knubel’s message based on 
Romans 15. He called attention to the 
fact that amid the commonplace experi- 
ences of life, God reveals Himself in such 
surprising fashion that new names must 
be found for Him. So in this chapter Paul 
discovered Him to be “The God of patience, 
of hope, of consolation and of peace.” 
Other speakers on the closing day were 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive secretary 
of the National Lutheran Council, who 
gave a “pre-view” of the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the U. L. C. A.’s Board of 
Education. He spoke of the open door 
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which the church offers to mankind. 

Dr. Knubel was one of the speakers 
brought to Massanetta by the Board of 
American Missions, which held its Mis- 
sionary Training School under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch. Dr. 
Knubel’s lectures on “The Personal and 
Devotional Life of the Pastor” were 
warmly welcomed by the missionaries and 
the Virginia pastors who were granted the 
privilege of being auditors. The root of 
“devotional” was found in “devoted,” and 
upon this foundation the speaker developed 
the thought that all of life must be de- 
yoted to God and His church, to his con- 
gregation, to his Bible, to his home and 
to his daily life. This is the truly devo- 
tional life, out of which stated periods for 
prayer and Bible study will grow. 

Another of the special treats offered by 
the Missionary Training School was a 
study of Galatians by Pastor Ivan Heft 
ef Louisville, Ky. This study centered 
about certain keywords, such as Promise, 
Grace, Law, Faith, Righteousness, etc. The 
result was a fresh and deepened under- 
standing of the thought of the great apostle 
and an insight into a method of Bible 
study which every pastor may use ef- 
fectively. Dr. Kirsch collaborated with Dr. 
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Zenan M. Corbe in discussing the Board’s 
policies and plans. A practical demon- 
stration of mimeographing was given by 
Pastor Paul W. Dieckman of Philadelphia. 
In the afternoon two hours were set aside 
for seminars under the leadership of Dr. 
Ernst A. Tappert and Dr. Martin Schroeder. 
The largest number yet to attend such a 
training school voted it a huge success, 
as did their wives, who were led in their 
discussions by Mrs. F. H. Knubel. 

Dr. Charles P. Wiles, editor of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, contributed 
much to the general school by his morning 
devotions, which consisted largely of a 
study of the Epistle to the Romans. Prof. 
and Mrs. Paul Ensrud of Newberry Col- 
lege increased our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of church music, and on Saturday 
night arranged an impressive service which 
presented The Beatitudes in word and 
music that will not soon be forgotten. 


256 Certificates Granted for 
Work Done 


Of those enrolled in the Leadership 
Training Courses, 256 received certificates. 
These courses were taught by a distin- 
guished group of teachers, including Prof. 
Frank C. Longaker of Roanoke College, 
Prof. H. D. Hoover of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, Profs. C. K. Bell and J. B. Moose 
of the Southern Seminary, Pastor Edward 
T. Horn, III, of Ithaca, N. Y., and Pastor 
H. E. Knies of Roanoke. Several of these 
men addressed the general group either 
at the noon or evening assemblies. Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch of Sunbury, Pa., ad- 
dressed two evening assemblies. 

An innovation this year was the holding 
of classes for children between the ages 
of 6 and 14, using the material of The 
Children of the Church. These courses 
were taught by Miss Helen Anderson and 
Miss Elizabeth Sieber. One period was 
kept for discussion groups. Pastoral prob- 
lems were discussed by President J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., of the Virginia Synod. Mrs. 
H. C. Michael of Johnstown, Pa., led the 
women in their discussion of the mission- 
ery task. An interested group of two 
hundred young people kept Pastor Ralph 
L. Tabor of Baltimore busy as he dis- 
cussed the personal problems of youth. 

All this does not mean that there was 
nothing at Massanetta but work. Pastor 
Raymond D. Wood of Staunton, Va., who 
served as director of recreation, took care 
of that. We were taken from the top of 
nearby Massanutten Mountain to the bot- 
tom of the famed Endless Caverns! 

It was certainly the largest and perhaps 
the best in Massanetta history. 
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“CHRISTIANS LEAGUED 
TOGETHER” 


Reported by Anna M. Schlegel, 
Publicity Chairman 


Upwarops of six hundred Luther Leaguers 
from all sections of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania responded to the call of the conven- 
tion with its timely theme, “Christians 
Leagued Together,” and assembled them- 
selves in Union Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., July 25 to 28, for the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Luther League of 
Pennsylvania. The Rev. Carl R. Simon, 
pastor of the host church, served as chair- 
man of the Music Committee and also led 
the Friendly Sings held before evening 
sessions. 

The Rev. Paul E. Keyser, First Lutheran 
Church, Ridgway, addressed the large gath- 
ering at the opening session on “We Have 
Self to Conquer.” The second evening a 
Hillside Service was held on Reservoir Hill 
with H. C. Michael, D.D., pastor of Mox- 
ham Lutheran Church, Johnstown, speak- 
ing on “We’ve Given Our Allegiance to 
Serve Without Surcease.” An outdoor 
service is always a real worship experi- 
ence, beginning with the period of silence 
in ascending the hilltop until taps are 
sounded at the close of the service. 

A social feature of the convention was 
the banquet held at the local Y. M. C. A. 
Thursday evening with President Robert 
T. Menges serving as toastmaster. An ex- 
cellent program was provided featuring the 
“Seminary Male Quartet.” The Rev. G. 
Elson Ruff, pastor of Christ Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, brought a challenging 
message on “We Proudly Bear as Banner a 
Cross Within the Heart.” At the closing con- 
secration and candlelight installation serv- 
ice, the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler of the Inner 
Mission Society of Reading and Vicinity, 
urged his listeners to continue in the path- 
way of service as he based his message 
on “We March Where Thou Hast Trod.” 


Departmental Activities 


Departmental discussion groups were 
conducted at two morning sessions by the 
Educational, Missionary, Life Service, In- 
termediate secretaries and the Publicity 
and Sustaining Membership chairmen. The 
work of the departments was presented at 
afternoon sessions by means of talks and 
skits. Sister Janet Coiner, parish deaconess 
at Christ Church, York, presented the 
work of the Diaconate during the Life 
Service period. Twenty-one new Leagues 
were organized during the year, seven dis- 
tricts made substantial increases in mem- 
bership, and fifty-nine local Leagues re- 
ported a 25 per cent increase in member- 
ship. 

Probably the most important item of 
business before the convention was the 
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matter of synodical Luther Leagues in- 
stead of State Luther Leagues. To this 
end the convention heartily approved the 
synodical plan of organization as recom- 
mended by the U. L. C. A. This means 
that when synodical Luther Leagues have 
been established in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod and the Pittsburgh Synod, the State 
Luther League of Pennsylvania will be 
discontinued. It was recommended that 
the synodical organizations be effected as 


. 
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soon as possible. Resolutions were adopted 
to accept the new program as proposed by 
the Luther League of America as well as 
accept its share of the new missionary 
objective of the Luther League of America 
—a training school for boys in Africa. 


National Officers in Attendance 


We were fortunate in having national 
officers present at various sessions in the 
persons of Paul M. Kinports, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary; Alvin Schaediger, newly- 
elected president; and William H. Patrick, 
Jr., newly-elected treasurer. Through these 
officers and our own state delegates we 
learned about the “doings” at the Long 
Beach Convention. 

The second annual Intermediate Luther 
League Convention was held Thursday in 
Union Church with the Rev. Paul F. 
Obenauf, Intermediate Secretary, officiat- 
ing. The Rev. Herbert G. Kline of Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury, was chaplain. A 
discussion group was held for leaders, 
leaguers and Intermediate superintendents, 
at which time a topic was built, and many 
interesting facts were brought forth. Uncle 
Bim’s Question Bee was won by Lois Mor- 
rison, an Intermediate from Red Lion. 


Quiet Moments 


Cherished by all leaguers are the 
periods set aside in the day’s busy pro- 
gram for Quiet Momenis. The Rev. Donald 
L. Houser of Messiah Church, Wesleyville, 
was the convention chaplain. The themes 
for these Moments were centered around 
the word “Quest,” including talks on “The 
Quest”—“Helps in Our Quest’—“Our 
Quest for Spiritual Power’—“‘Our Quest 
for Inner Peace”—“Our Quest for Eternal 
Life’—“Our Quest for the Living Christ.” 


Elections and Appointments 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Kenneth W. 
Dry, Lemoyne; first vice-president, Nor- 
berth Stracker, Wilmington, Del.; second 
vice-president, Richard MHeiland, York; 
secretary, Miss Louise Snyder, Erie; as- 
sistant secretary, Miss Margaret McFalls, 
Altoona; treasurer, Lewis A. Kohn, Kings- 
ton; executive secretary, Mrs. Marold W. 
Donges, Johnstown. 

The president made the following ap- 
pointments: Educational Secretary, Miss 
Edna G. Strickler, Lemoyne; Missionary 
Secretary, Mrs. Elwood Hauser, Boswell; 


| Life Service Secretary, Miss Ruth Nie- 


meyer, Pittston; Intermediate Secretary, 
Miss Caroline Cathcart, Pittsburgh; Pub- 
licity Chairman, Miss Anna M. Schlegel, 
Allentown; Sustaining Membership Chair- 
man, Miss Louise M. Shronk, Philadelphia. 

Members-at-Large, Executive Commit- 
tee: Robert T. Menges, Menges Mills; 
Luther Killian, Lancaster; Dr. Mae Mc- 
Dowell, Williamsport; Miss Ruth Staley, 
Conshohocken; Miss Mildred Gergenske, 
Ridgway; William Pfister, Erie; the Rev. 
Paul F. Obenauf, Pittsburgh. 

The days spent at the convention were 
a real experience, and as we work in our 
individual churches and sing again our 
Rally Hymn we will find it has taken on a 
more significant meaning for us and at 
the same time will bring back many pleas- 
ant memories as the lines of the hymn 
re-echo in our minds. 
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YOUNG WOMEN OF THE CHURCH— 
What Are You Doing With Your Life? 


DO YOU KNOW the satisfaction others with talents and preparation similar to yours, 


are finding in deaconess work? 


DO YOU KNOW that the influence of the Church and of the Gospel would be rapidly 
extended if we had more deaconesses for service in Homes for Children, Homes for Aged, 
Hospitals and Clinics, Inner Mission Societies and Social Agencies, and in Congregations? 


DO YOU KNOW that we have deaconesses in positions where you, a teacher, nurse, or 
social worker, could use your special training to the fullest extent? 


DO YOU KNOW that a deaconess, assured of her maintenance only, finds joy in meet- 
ing the challenge of service to the unfortunate? 


DO YOU KNOW that membership in the Philadelphia Motherhouse is open to young 
women between 20 and 35 years of age who could meet the physical and educational re- 
quirements of a first-class training school for nurses, who are free from other obligations 
and whose religious experiences would prompt them to dedicate their lives to Christ? 


The next course for candidates begins Monday, October Second. 


Write—or still better, visit— 


THE PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSE OF DEACONESSES 
2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWS FROM CLEVELAND 


AuruoucH August is generally considered 
the low ebb in church activity, First 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, considered it an 
auspicious time to call the Rev. Dale C. 
Recker to begin his duties as its pastor. 
First Church has a fine reputation among 
Ohio churches for courage born of faith 
and a determination to advance under cir- 
cumstances that would have daunted timid 
souls. Because of the loss of most of its 
building funds in a bank crash, the con- 
gregation was compelled to worship for a 
a number of years in the basement of its 
unfinished church structure. Now that the 
church auditorium has been completed, 
the congregation looks forward to a 
brighter future. Pastor Recker succeeds 
the Rev. Harold A. Sayles, who is now 
engaged in administrative and chaplain 
activities at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland. 


The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., pastor of 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Cleveland 
Heights, was married to Miss Jeanne Seitz 
August 10. The Order for Marriage was 
read by the groom’s father, Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio. 

A recent issue of the Cleveland Press 
carried the following caption over a story 
on its church page: “Tuts Man Cioses His 
Gas Station To Go To CHuRcH oN SuNDAY.” 

The man is Mr. Edward Schierbarth; 
the church is Bethany Lutheran Church, 
and the man who first proposed the unique 
experiment is Pastor J. H. L. Trout of 
Bethany. The result of the experiment is 
pronounced satisfactory after a month’s 
trial. Mr. Schierbarth is pleased because 
he sells more gas now in six days than he 
used to sell in seven and has Sunday with 
his family besides. Mr. Trout is pleased 
because he has been the means of enabling 
one man to keep the Sabbath Day holy. 


Gloria Dei Church, the Rev. Nelson 
Miller pastor, is now using the basement 
of its new structure for worship, and hopes 
to be able to dedicate its new church early 
in the fall. The Brotherhood of Trinity 
congregation is planning to extend a help- 
ing hand to the men of Gloria Dei in the 
finishing work on the church interior. Mr. 
W. Edwin Carlson, president of Trinity 
Brotherhood, was a college classmate of 
Pastor Miller. Joun RI.Ine. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Opens September 5 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 


1018 19th Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


MEAD IN Soli evearcessstsoceacksaccsscereseseroa 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL ................ 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE ....... 11:15 A.M 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


FOR SALE 


Brand New Model AA Rotospeed Duplicator 
with automatic feed, closed brass cylinder for 
sale at half price, $45.00.—Address: Brandt, 7309 
Boyer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS EYKAMP RETURNS TO 
INDIA 


A Bon Voyage Tea was given in honor 
of Miss Edith Eykamp, missionary to India, 
Sunday afternoon, June 11, at Unity Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, IIl., sponsored by 
the Bertha P. Davy Missionary Society and 
the ladies of the church. 

About 300 friends attended and heard 
well wishes brought Miss Eykamp from 
the Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Augustana Synod, the Illinois Synod and 
Chicago Conference Women’s and Young 
Women’s groups; also a representative from 
the Illinois Synod. A large purse was pre- 
sented Miss Eykamp. She responded with 
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her sincere thanks and a short, inspiring 
address. 

During the past year, Miss Eykamp was 
enrolled at the University of Chicago and 
was awarded her Master’s degree last 
spring. She has been a source of great 
inspiration during the time that she has 
been in Chicago. She has spoken in many 
of the Chicago churches and was chosen 
to address the World Day of Prayer service 
held in the Chicago Temple. 

Miss Eykamp sailed August 12 on the 
S. S. Bremen from New York. 
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ORGAN DEDICATED AND 
PASTOR HONORED 


A NEW pipe organ was dedicated at St. 
James Church, Allentown, Pa., with spe- 
cial services June 18-22. The organ was 
dedicated by the pastor, the Rev. Raymond 
J. Heckman at the morning service June 
18. His sermon theme was “Music in God’s 
House.” A musical vesper service was 
held Sunday evening, at which the anthems 
were sung by three choirs and soloists. 
Tuesday evening .Prof. E. B. Kocher, or- 
ganist of Christ Lutheran Church, Allen- 
town, gave an organ recital, and Thursday 
evening Mr. Ralph Kemmerer, organist of 
St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, presided 
at the organ for the Vesper Service. 

This electro-pneumatic action, two- 
manual pipe organ, was built by Paul 
Fritsche of Allentown. With the addition 
of this fine instrument St. James congre- 
gation looks forward to greater things in 
its worship services. 

At the service held July 30 to mark the 
fifteenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. R. J. Heckman in this congrega- 
tion, the sermon was preached by Dr. John 
D. M. Brown of Muhlenberg College, who 
was supply pastor before Mr. Heckman 
took up this work. Mrs. Fred Schneck, 
treasurer of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety for a number of years, in behalf of 
the Society, Senior Bible Class, Primary 
Sunday School Department, Children of 
the Church, the Brotherhood, the Senior 
Choir, and Boy Scout Troop 21 presented 
the pastor with a substantial purse, a gift 
for a new gown. Mrs. Heckman was pre- 
sented with a gold cross and chain. Greet- 
ings were sent by the president of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Association, the Rev. 
Jesse B. Renninger; the president of the 
Allentown District Luther League, the 
Rev. Edward Schmickel II; and the pres- 
ident of the Allentown Conference, the 
Rev. W. G. C. Veit. ; 

During this pastorate 189 children have 
been baptized, 396 young people confirmed, 
395 added otherwise, 127 funerals, 100 
marriages. The communicant membership 
has increased from 220 to 458. In this time 
the second floor auditorium was completed 
and furnished for Sunday school and en- 
tertainment purposes and the main church 
improved. Receipts for all purposes totaled 
$110,272.08, of which $10,760.25 was for 
debt reduction. 


$5,000 GIFT 


Wartburg Orphanage Beneficiary 
of Arnold Schlaet 


The Wartburg Orphans’ Farm School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has received $5,000 
from Mr. Arnold Schlaet, Westport, Conn., 
to create the Arnold Schlaet Fund for the 
advancement of German. The income from 
the fund is to be distributed as follows: 

Fifty per. cent as a bonus to the teacher 
of German in the school, 50 per cent as 
prizes to the six children showing the 
greatest proficiency in German.- 

The Wartburg School teaches German 
one full period each day, beginning with 
the fourth grade. Mrs. Julia Van Dusen 
is teacher of German. The children’s 
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awards will be made on the basis of com- . 


petitive examinations. 

The school has also determined to in- 
stall a complete pasteurization plant at its 
Thornwood unit. 

During the summer 150 children of the 
school were the guests of the Edwin Gould 
New York Fund Camps at Spring Valley, 
N. Y., and Smithtown, L. I. Several of the 
children also were guests at Camp Trexler. 


Joy is a by-product of service. 


“Dorne nothing for others is the undoing 
of one’s self.” 


“PuysIcaL things die if they are not cared 
for. How much more vigilantly must spir- 
itual blessings be guarded!” 

—Thomas Mann. 


“Tue day of formal praying and petty 
giving is over, and the day of big things 
has come.” 


“THe world is full of willing people. 
Some are willing to work, others are will- 
ing to let ’em.” 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. 


The sixth biennial convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York will be held at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Fourth Avenue and Bay 
Ridge Parkway (75th Street), September 26-28 
inclusive. Communion Service, Tuesday evening 
at 8.00 o’clock, the Rev. William F. Sunday, 
Ph.D., speaker. Business sessions Wednesday 
and Thursday, 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Emily C. Herr, Sec. 


LAYMEN’S MEETING 


A Laymen’s Banquet will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Middlebury, Ind., Monday, 
September 18, at 7.00 P. M., D. S. T. The Rev. 
G. C. Goering should be notified as to how many 
will be present for the banquet and how many 
will desire entertainment over Monday night, 
remaining for the meeting of the Northern 
Conference Tuesday, September 19, at the same 
church. % Weber, 
Pres. of the Northern Conference. 


PASTORAL RETREAT 


The annual Retreat of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Pastoral Association will be held Sep- 
tember 11 to 13 in St. John’s Church, Scranton, 
Pa. The Retreat will begin with Vespers, Sep- 
tember 11, at 8.00 P. M., and end with the 
Sacrament of the Altar at 11.00 A. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time). The theme will be, ‘The Love 
of God Manifested in the Work of the Church.” 

Pastors and interested laymen are cordially 
invited. John D. Keener, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Jonathan Elmer Bittle, D.D. 


Sunday, July 30, Dr. J. Elmer Bittle of 
Wilkinsburg, Pa., celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. With Mrs. Bittle, his companion in 
marriage for more than fifty-one years, he re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper at the hands of the 
Rev. Dr. A. W. Steinfurth, pastor of Calvary 
Church, Wilkinsburg, in which he held mem- 
bership and where, as long as he was able, he 
attended services with marked faithfulness. In 
his day one of the most active workmen of the 
church, he was forced into practical retirement 
some five years ago by the partial failure of his 
health. Within the last few months his de- 
cline was rapid, and a little less than a fort- 
night after celebrating his birthday he was 
called to be with the Lord. Death came late 
Saturday evening, August 12, at his home. 

Dr. Bittle was one of a notable list of pastors 
coming from the fruitful Middletown Valley 
of Maryland, being born at Myersville, July 
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‘ 30, 1864, the son of Thomas F. Bittle, a mer- 

chant, and his wife, Mary Elizabeth Waters. 

) After completing his elementary education lo- 
cally and being confirmed in due course as 

well, he attended the Smithburg Academy in 
Maryland and Gettysburg Academy at Gettys- 
burg. Thereafter he entered Gettysburg Col- 

' lege, graduating with the class of 1886 and re- 
ceiving his A.B. degree. He had planned to be 
a merchant, following in his father’s footsteps, 
and to that end returned to Myersville and 
entered upon his work. However, after study- 
ing theology pri- 
vately for a period 

‘under the Rev. 

Peter Bergstresser, 

he returned to Get- 

tysburg in 1891 as 

a middler in the 

seminary and was 

graduated in 1893. 
Licensed by the 

Maryland Synod in 

1892, he was or- 

dained by the 

Pittsburgh Synod 

(General Synod) 

at its meeting in 

Sharpsburg, Pa., 

October 15, 1893. 

With that same 

synod he continued 

throughout his en- 
tire ministry and 
in and through that 
synod exercised an 
influence that made 
his name and work 
known far beyond the _ Pittsburgh Synod. 
For a brief period Dr. Bittle was pastor at 
Baidland, near Monongahela City, after which 
' he was called to be the first pastor of the 
newly organized Alpha Lutheran Church of 
_ Turtle Creek, a community destined to become 
_ one of the industrial strongholds of the Pitts- 
burgh area. Here he served for eleven years, 
bringing the mission to self-support within two 
years _and erecting a substantial church build- 
] ing. While in Turtle Creek he likewise served 
as secretary and president of the local Board 
of Education. As such he advocated and fostered 
the “Union High School Plan” for the State of 
Pennsylvania and was largely-’ responsible for 
the establishment of the Union High School of 
| Turtle Creek, the first of its kind in the state. 
His missionary success in this place led to his 
election in 1905 as Missionary Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. This position he held 
for twenty consecutive years, in the course of 
which he established a large number of con- 
gregations up and down the territory of the 
. synod, and by his wise and nurturing care 
brought many others to self-support. 
Dr. Bittle served as secretary of his synod 
for two years (1899-1900); as president for a 
year (1903); and as the editor of the Lutheran 
Monthly for ten years. For a number of years 
he also served as the executive secretary of 

'the Immigrant Mission Board of the United 

_| Lutheran Church in America. In 1929 he was 
elected synodical secretary of beneficence and 

_ held that office for five years. In connection 

_ with his work on the field, Dr. Bittle was the 
business manager of the Lutheran Book Rooms, 

' the Pittsburgh branch of the United Lutheran 
Publication House. Susquehanna University 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1911. 

\ Dr. Bittle was married in 1888 to Mollie May 
Buhrman, who survives him along with their 
three children, Helen E. and Mabel A. (Mrs. 
John G. Boyd) of Wilkinsburg, and Frank B. 
of North Hollywood, Calif. Two of his brothers 

are still living also, George W., a banker, and 
_. J. Thomas, a farmer and merchant, both of 
Myersville, Md. There are three grandchildren. 
The funeral service was held in the home, 

_ 430 South Ave., Wilkinsburg, on the afternoon 

) of August 15, in care of President Henry H. 
Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod, who preached 
the sermon, and Dr. Albert W. Steinfurth. In- 
terment followed in Homewood Cemetery, 
Pittsburgh. 

With Dr. Bittle’s passing, the synod _ has lost 

a leader of marked ability and accomplishment. 
His works, however, will continue to speak for 
. him, for they are many and were done as unto 
the Lord. 


Ae 
DR. J. ELMER BITTLE 


Henry H. Bagger. 


The Rev. Paul von Toerne 


Paul August Theodore von Toerne, sixth son 
of Pastor Oscar von Toerne and his wife, Emmi 
_ (mee Lezius), was born in Gudmannsbach, 
‘Esthonia, October 18, 1863. He attended ele- 
mentary school and the lower classes of the 
Gymnasia in Arensburg. After this-he attended 
the upper classes of the Cathedral School at 
Reval, Esthonia. Later he passed his Civil 
Service examination, having the opportunity to 
travel in Russia. As he was returning to 
Esthonia, General Superintendent Guido Ping- 
_ out persuaded him to attend theological school 
_ in Germany and then to*go to Ameri¢a. »He 
did so, coming at last to Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis, Mo., in September 1886. 
After a three-year course of study, he took 
charge of the congregation in Neptune-Kingsley- 
_ Hinton, Iowa. Later he served the congrega- 
# tions of Wheeling, Algonquin, Pittsfield, I11.; 
' 
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then Russell, Kan.; Eagle, Elmwood, Nebr.; 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill.; Dresden, N. D.; Vernon and 
Tivoli-Inez, Tex. 

In 1889 he married Augusta Dorn, daughter 
of Pastor William Dorn. This union was blessed 
with seven children: Oscar, Emma, Paul, 
Bertha, Alfred, Sylvester, and Theodore. Oscar 
passed from this life before his mother, who 
after a three years’ illness went home to her 
heavenly Father. In 1925 Pastor von Toerne 
was married to Akka Frances Rambke, daugh- 
ter of Pastor Franz Rambke of Ibshausen, 
Germany. 

Pastor Paul von Toerne, after he retired in 
July 1931 because of illness, could look back 
upon a ministry of more than forty-two years. 
Good days and evil days, good reports and evil 
reports, alternated with one another, but still 
his Saviour supported him with His grace. Dur- 
ing his illness his wife was his faithful nurse 
and companion. 

Pastor Paul von Toerne was called to his 
heavenly rest July 14. The funeral was held 
in First Lutheran Church July 17, the local 
pastor, the Rev. R. O. Flechtner, was in charge 
of the service; the Rev. Paul Bechter of 
Yoakum, Tex., vice-president of the Texas 
Synod, brought greetings of sympathy to Mrs. 
von Toerne; and the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 
of San Antonio, preached the sermon, the text 
of which had been chosen by Pastor von Toerne 
long before his death. “Jesus Only’’ was the 
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theme, taken from the account of the Trans- 
figuration of Jesus. 
In peace he rests in the earth, and in Zion 
in his habitation. -His memory shall be in peace. 
—The Texas Lutheran. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bair, D.D., Dwight P., from 509 E. John St., 
Champaign, Ill., to 617 W. White St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Bare, Will F., from 538 E. Lehman St., Lebanon, 
Pa., to 141 Seminary Ave., Gettysburg, Pa. 
Freytag, Frederick, from R. R. 1, Campbell. Hill, 

Ill., to Holland, Iowa. 

Gollnick, F. L., from 35 East St., Oneonta, 
N. Y., to 28 Maple St., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Horn, Henry E., from 123 Blake St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 7415 Tabor Ave., Philadelphia, 

‘a 


Pas 
Karriker;), €, P;, from 2225. N. “I” St...” Fort 
Smith, Ark., to 2729 N. “I” St., Fort Smith, 


Ark. 

Rhoads, H. S., from 104 Northampton St., 
Hellertown, Pa., to Marysville, Pa. 

Trojan, Richard Henry, from 3202 Clinton 
Court, Fort Wayne, Ind., to 3527 Oliver St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Worman, W. D., from 149 Main St., Middle- 
pure N. Y., to 842 Hampton Ave., Schenectady, 


INCLUDE A HAMMOND ORGAN 
IN YOUR CHURCH BUDGET. . 


NEW! A console, pictured above, 
designed especially for churches 
—at the same low price. 

NEW! Reverberation Control— 
which now makes it possible for 
every church, regardless of size or 
type of construction, to have the 
ringing, full-toned music for- 
merly heard only in the largest 
stone or brick structures. Be sure 
to hear the Hammond with Rever- 
beration Control before you de- 
cide on any organ! 


Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Pastor 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., says: 

‘"Words cannot express what the Ham- 
mond Organ has done for us. We have 


been able to sound new depths of wor- 
ship with the Hammond fo lead us.’’ 


OVER 2500 CHURCHES 
NOW USE THE 


and make the total 
budget easier to meet! 


Glorious organ music .. . and a 
financial. budget that’s easier to 
meet than ever before! That’s what 
many churches have achieved by in- 
stalling a Hammond! 

Instead of costing many thou- 
sands of dollars, as you’d expect 
from its magnificent tones, the 
Hammond costs only from $1,500 to 
$1,700 if your church is of average 
size. It requires no costly building 
alterations . . . cannot get out of 
tune... costs only about $20 a year 
to operate. 

And—from the day the Hammond 
is installed—you may expect a more 
inspiring religious atmosphere in 
your services .. . a larger and more 
enthusiastic congregation ... . more 
generous support. 

See your nearest dealer, or for full 
information, mail the coupon below. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Instrument Co., 2904 N. Western Ave., Chicago 


Please send me full information about the complete new Hammond Organ with 
Reverberation Control, together with a list of churches using Hammonds. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Elective Courses for Young People 


PREPARED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 


This series of elective courses prepared particularly for young people’s groups and classes may be used profitably in 
church schools, young people’s societies, and informal study groups. Some of the units may well find a place in the study 


of adult classes and groups. 


THE STUDENT’S EDITION is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. 


Price, 20 cents a copy. 


THE LEADER’S EDITION is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. 


Price, 30 cents a copy. 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Studics in 


| Social (Problems 


Boon Mateus Minory 


Anee Jimo Teves 


social problems. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS AND MODERN 
PROBLEMS 


By HARRY F. BAUGHMAN 


This “Elective” will help the student to know and _ under- 
stand the messages of the “Minor Prophets” of the Old Testa- 
ment; to ascertain the permanent values in these prophecies; 
to see these values in their relation to modern life, personal 
and social; and to apply discovered permanent truths and 
values to life today, particularly to their own personal and 
group life. 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This course will help young people to think through the 
question of their individual life work in the light of God’s 
Word and Christian principles. For those who have not yet 
chosen their life work, it will be a guide to their choice of 
profession, calling, or occupation. It is practical in its applica- 
tions and suggestions of opportunities for full-time or part- 
time service in the church. It is scriptural—Bible references 
are plentiful—and personal. There is place for discussion of 
personal problems, group problems, and topics suggested at 
the close of each chapter. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home 
building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious- 
minded young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God 
Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian people. 
A study of the book will lead young folks to a Christian view- 
point and a Christian attitude in these matters. There are ref- 
erences to Bible passages which should be carefully studied. 
ewan are authority for the author’s and the Christian’s 
attitude. 


By PAUL HAROLD HEISEY 


and 


AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This course aims to help persons over seventeen to understand some of the more pressing social prob- 
lems of our times; to understand the Christian solution of these problems; to apply this solution to per- 
sonal attitudes; to acquire an interest in laws, government, and economic systems that lead to living 
according to Christian principles; and to show the strategic place of the church and its message in meet- 
ing the needs of our times. It is a practical and a Biblical course. It is very timely for this day of 


The sessions treat: The Christian and Social Relations; Christian Service through Vocation; 
Friendship, Marriage, the Home; Leisure and Recreation; Christian Citizenship; The Economic Order; 
War and Peace; Temperance; Race Problems; Christian Social Service; Christian Stewardship; Jesus and 


Social Progress. 


STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


A study of this text will reveal some of the many church 
problems that existed in St. Paul’s time, and it will also reveal 
solutions for many church problems which perplex churches 
today. This study will prepare you to help in the improvement 
and advancement of church life locally and in the world at 
large. The many Bible passages should be studied carefully. 
Suggestions of projects are most practical. 


WORSHIP 
By THEODORE K. FINCK 


A study of this book will certainly repay the young people 
—yes, and the adults—of our church schools. Each chapter 
deals with one aspect of “Christian Worship,” in very readable 
style. There is a brief, interesting discussion of the central 
theme, punctuated often with references to Bible passages 
(which should be looked up and read). There are thought- 
provoking questions and problems for careful consideration. 
At the end of each chapter there appears “Topics for Group 
Discussion,” a section not to be passed over lightly. All of this 
preparation leads to practical group or personal activity. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 
By PAUL J. HOH 


This course has been prepared to help the student to under- 
stand the general content of this Gospel and to assist him in 
coming to a genuine appreciation of its value. 

It presents its treatment under the subjects: The Hope of 
the World, The Twofold Preparation, The Divine Program, 
The Choosing of the Twelve, The Life of Service, The Turn- 
ing Point, The Master Teacher, The Inevitable Conflict, The 
Suffering Servant, The Atoning Saviour, The Living Lord, The 
Foreword. 
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